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First Aid to Beauty 


Beecham’s Pills are Nature’s first aid to beauty. They 
strengthen the digestion, create appetite, free the blood 
of all impurities, clear the complexion and tone the en- 
tire system. Used in every land for over sixty years, 
Beecham’s Pills are a blessing to womankind for those 
recurring ills which frequently sap the strength and un- 
dermine the general health. Taken at the first signs of 
derangement, Beecham’s Pilis soothe and’ regulate the 
functions and create health, beauty and happiness by 
their prompt and beneficent action. 


Beechams 
UL) 
& 
Beauty is largely a matter of health. Bright eyes, 
clear skin, rosy cheeks, red lips are charms that make 
the plainest features attractive. These are the secret 
of womanly beauty and Beecham’s Pills do more for the 
maid or matron than any other medicine. A healthy 
stomach, active liver, regular bowels, sound sleep and 
clear complexion are the reward of every woman who 
lives reasonably, eats moderately and takes Beecham’s 


Pills when there are symptoms that indicate any 
disturbance of the stomach, liver or bowels. 


Clear the Complexion 


Sold everywhere in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 




























































THE STANDARD SET, 
consisting of heavily 
silver-plated _ self-strop- 
ping “Valet” Razor, 
twelve specially tested 
finest lancet steel “Valet” 
blades and a first quality 
“Valet” horsehide strop, 
the whole contained in 
a handsome __leather- 
covered or nickel-plated 
case, lined velvet and 


satin. Te a 21/- 


THRE AU TOSTROP 
\FETY RAZOR CO., 
I)., 1, New Oxford 

I “Fo 
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The Perfect Edge and 
the Perfect Shave. 


No other razor contains a blade 
with so perfect an edge as that of 
the “ Valet ” AutoStrop blade. 

But however perfect the edge, it 
is impossible to keep that edge 
without the automatic self-stropping 
device which is the exclusive 
feature of the 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


Not one man in a thousand can strop 
an ordinary razor, but the “ Valet” 
AutoStrop Safety Razor strops itself. 
It shaves without “ letting you know it” 
because it keeps its edge from month 
tomonth. No taking apart for stropping 
or cleaning, and no continual expense 
for new blades. 











7 


gon Razors, Strops a 
Blades indicates 
gevuine product of 


\ Razor Co., Ltd: / 
\ 61. New Oxford St 
London. 
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Introduce into Your Home 
a healthy, happy amusement— 


) RILEY BILLIARDS 


’ 


You play as you pay—and Seven Days 
Free Trial Guarantees your satisfaction 


T? keep everyone keen on the game 

is something—to have every player, 
young or old, appreciative of the ex- 
citements and ironies, the flukes and 
the skilful strokes. But when the young 
people enjoy a game that is a grown- 
up’s game too, you have a great asset 
to the home circle. Such is Riley 
Billiards ; for on a Riley Miniature 
Table the expert can make the most 
difficult strokes — exactly as on the 
full-sized tables which Riley's supply, 
and on which the championships are 


played. 








Riley’s no-trouble way to pay 


Send 8/6 postal order to us this evening, 

J and within a few days the 85 15s. Od. 
RILEY MINIATURE TABLE (the 

most popular size) will be dispatched, 

carriage paid (no charge for packages) 


> ar address lite zdo 
down t . ly r in the United mm The 


within a mile fa Railway Station. 





main der you pay in fourteen month! 
instalments of 8s. 6d. Any other price of Table in 15 equal 
monthly payments. Riley Miniature Biltard J aé iow resting 
on ordinary Tadie. 
Cash price “aggre lows - 
Size sft gin by ft. in #3180) Orin ¢ sje RILEY'S MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLE 
» 5ft. gin. by aft. 101 415 3 15 7/- fits securely on any dining table. Solid mahogany, 
», 6ft. din. by 3ft. ain, 5 15 0 > monthly 8/6 French polished, with best slate bed, low trost- 
vy =7ft. gin. by 3ft. 101 7150 faymen 11/6 proof cushions, ivory or crystalate balls, and all 
» 8ft. gin. by 4ft. gin 10150 of 16/- accessories included 


RILEY’S ‘‘COMBINE" BILLIARD AND 
DINING TABLE, Handsome asa dining table and 
perfect as a Billiard ‘able. Solid mahogany; low frost- 
proof rubber cushion est slate bed; patent automatic 
raising and lowering action. Dining-table top of polished 


oak or mahogany. 


Cash prices are :— 





Size 5 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 10 in. ove - £33 10 @ 
» Oft.gin. by gf. gin. ove -~- 3865 00 
» 7 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 10 in, =” - 1810 0 
» Sft. gin. by 4 ft. 4 in 2410 0 
» 9 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 10 ir 32 00 


Riley's“ Com Bi ssuavd “a Dining labile. 


. ieee Days’ nes Trial 


ter guar tee of satisfaction than on rece ipt of post card full detailed Ilus- 
» a mi che Table back if after — Catalogue of Billiard and Dining 
uu are dissatisfied. Send first Tables nd small or full-sized Tables. 


nd make this test quite free. 


E. J. RILEY. Ltd., Brandon Works, ACCRINGTON. 


Or in 13 or 18 monthly payments. 








~ 













London Showroc : 147 Aldersgate Street, EC. 
sii on 10 ms g O 
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Regular, 10/6 and upwards; Safety, Fullest satisfaction guaranteed. Nibs excha 
Lever I ket Self-filing Typ able if not suitable. Call or send to “The len 
15/- rd Special pens tor presentation orn Full range of pens on view, for in- 
and jewellers the World over spection and trial Booklet free from 


L. G. Sloan, ChePen Comer, Kingsway, London. 


little lever 
fills it! 










Splendid 
New Year’s 
Gift. 


The 
Lever Pocket 
Self- Filling 












in ink, lower 





lever, and this 






test type 


A 
/ 4, 
Wt YH 


UW = : 
Waterman s 

Y) 
Mi 


Id Is filled 


nstantly. 









Ideal 
FountainPen 


MR. GUY THORNE’S tribute to the 
recognised World’s Best Pen- 






**T have just put down my perfect Waterman’s Ideal with a sigh 
of relief, atter completing my seventh novel, written entirely with 









ile 1 per It gives every indication of being able to write 
r three-quarters of a million words without a breakdown or any 
vhat I I do not suppose this is a record for your pens, but 
I I t to send you my testimony, on general principles. In 
erv department of life nowadays, one is ynstantly meeting with 
y and inadequate. It is with real gratitude that I thank you 
which entirely, absolutely, and incontrovertibly perfect. 





**Guy THORNE.” 














Use Waterman teal ink, od. per bottle Zravellers Fillers, 1/6. 
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thousands of men and women 


There are 
troubled with hair ailments that they can conquer in a 
few hours. 


to-day 


l'o-day, a'l that is necessary to commence a course of 
hair culture without expense is ready to be sent you 
FREE. ‘To the millions of ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill Out- 


fits already offered the proprietors add yet another 
million, and your Four-fold Gift will immediately be 
posted on receipt of the form below. Just two minutes 
a day with ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill” will take years from 
your appearance. 

Ask yourself these questions, and 
yourself truly and conscientiously : 


answer them to 


1. Do I suffer from scalp 
irritation ? 


7. Is my hair too greasy or 
oily ? 


| 





2, Am I goingbald? | 8. Is it, om the other hand, 
31s my hair stragely and | oo dry? 
thin ? 9. Is it losing its colour ? 
4. Does my hair come out in | 10. Do I suffer from scurt or 
the comb and brush? dandrull ? 
5. Does it fallout atanytime? | 11. Is my hair too wiry or 
6. Do my hairs split ? unruly ? 


12. Is it too straight ? 


(— a 
p EDWARDS* a 
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YOUR HAIR 


can be made Healthy 


and Beautiful. 





A MILLION Hair Health CIFT OFFER. 


”_ 





HAIR BEAUTY FOR 
ALL THIS WAY FREE. 


short course of the now world 
famous ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill”—which, by the way, 
occupies only two minutes a day—to overcome any 
form of hair trouble and restore your hair to its norma 
State of health and colour. 


HERE IS THE FOUR-FOLD 


It only requires a 














GIFT. 


1. A bottle of ** Harlene,’’ a liquid food and tonic 
for the Hair, which stimulates it to new growth. 

2. A packet of the marvellous Hair and Scalp- 
cleansing ** Cremex’’ Shampoo. 

3. A bottle of ** Uzon”’ Brilliantine, which gives 
a final touch of beauty to the hair and is especially 
benelicial to those whose scalp is inclined to be 
“dry.” 

4. The Secret ** Hair-Drill’’ Manual. 

All of these toilet articles you may 
obtain, as desired, from your local chemist 


at lIs., 2s. 6d., or 4s. 6d, per 


Harlene,” for travellers, etc., 2s, 0d. 
Brilliantine at Is., 2s. 6d.; ‘* Cremex 


7 shainpoos (single 2d. each). 





subsequently 
** Harlene’ 
bottle ; ‘* Solidified 
per tin; ‘* Uzon 
"at ls, per box of 


If you should have any difficulty in obtaining sup 
plies, any or all of these preparations will be sent to 
you post free on receipt of price direct from Edwards 
Harlene, Ltd., 20, 22, 24, and 26 Lamb's Conduit 


Street, London, W.C. Carriage extra on foreign 
orders, Cheques and P.O.'s should be crossed. Write 
to-day. 


FREE HAIR HEALTH GIFT Coarer. 


Fill in and post to Edwards’ Harlene, Ltd., 
20, 22, 24, and 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, 
London, W.C. 
ir Free “ Harlene’ 


described above 
part of the 


Dear Sirs,—Please send me y« 
Four-fold Hair-growing Outfit a 
enclose 4c. in stamps for postage to any 
world, (Foreign stamps accepted.) 


NAME 


ADDRE 


Quiver, Jan, 1 | 
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PLAYE 


R'S 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of Strength 
— to suit every class of Smoker — 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut - 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Player's “White Label” Navy Cut 6” 








— PER OZ. 
D. 
on 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE 

a development of Player's Navy Cut, 

packed in 2 oz. and 4 oz. airtight tins at 
1/6 and 3/- respectively. 

























_——___. For distribution to wounded 


: * British Soldiers and Sailors 
in Military Hospitals at 
home, and for the Front at 


DUTY FREE RATES. 





Terms on application to:— 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


NOTTINGHAM 











e Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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What do you do 
at Tatcho time? 


“yO you follow the lead of thousands of women 
whose hair is the admiration of their friends, 
and friction your hair with Tatcho, Mr. Geo. 


R. Sims’ proved hair-grower? Quite naturally, you 
wish your hair to be rich, soft, lustrous, abundant. j 








t 
HAIR GROWER 
} | 

The one sure w to preserve the hair is to strengthen the hair itself. Mr. Geo. KR, 
Sims realised t when he gave Tatcho to the world. Tatcho is the simple, 
cientific, inimitable remedy, the universal favourite among all classes. If your hair ts 
beginning t me out, if it is growing thin round the temples or on the crown of 
our head, you ild get the right remedy without delay—Tatcho, Mr. Geo, R. Sim 
enuine, scientif remedy. As you use Tatcho you can see the hair improving—tt 
becomes thicker, more supple, more vigorou 
Leading Stor 1 Chemists the world over, recognising the inherent value of Tatcho, 
inexpensive though it be (1/- and 2/9 the bottle), and anxious as they are to supply the 


ublic with a preparation of proven worth, are associating themselves with the company 
formed under the auspices of Mr. Geo. R. Sims, in popularising Tatcho. They will gladly 
und it to you. Each bottle bears the following guarantee: “I guarantee that this 


preparation is made according to the Formula recommended by me, 
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THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITES 





THIS'LL KEEP YOU WARM! F vs 


FRY'S CHOCOLATES& 
PURE BREAKFAST COCOA 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 


The Cure of Epilepsy or Falling Sickness 


INCE time immemorial this dreadful 
S and fearsome disease has held sway 
over humanity, and the cure of it 
had been considered, up to a few years 
ago, absolutely impossible. The ancients 
ascribed it to demoniacal possession, or 
the anger of their offended gods, but 
we of a later day know the source from 
which it has sprung, and realise that 
heredity is one of its greatest allies. 
The appalling symptoms and their 
more often appalling effects are known 
to most, but there are many sufferers 
from this dread complaint to whom the 
glad tidings of “cure” have not yet 
sounded. 


“GLAD TIDINGS” 


Humanity owes an everlasting debt 
to Mr. I. W. Nicholl, of Belfast, for 
placing upon the market a preparation 
which is called “OZERINE,” and which 
was first prescribed for this disease by 
an eminent London specialist, who pos- 
sessed vast experience both in private 
and hospital practice. What it has done 
for sufferers of Epilepsy would make a 
wonder book in itself. “OZERINE” 
was discovered to possess an almost 
magical power upon this devastating ill- 
ness. In many cases fits ceased instantly 
after the first dose of “OZERINE” had 
been administered, and there is un 
dying proof that, with continued and 
persevering treatment of “OZERINE,” 
a lasting cure can be obtained. 

What better news for the thousands 
of sufferers than this ? 

Mr. Nicholl, indeed, has received a 
sheaf of letters bearing witness to 
the wonderful curative properties of 
“ OZERINE,” and telling of cures that 
it has effected, when every other medi- 
cine had absolutely failed. 


HOW TO OBTAIN “OZERINE” 


And now as to the method of pro- 
curing this most wonderful of medicines 
for yourself. A line written directly 
to Mr. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 27 High Street, Belfast, 





enclosing P.O. for the amount required, 
will get you an _ immediate reply. 
“OZERINE” is sent post free to any 
part of the United Kingdom, securely 
and privately packed, at ss. and 12s. 
per bottle. A 12s. bottle contains 
exactly one pint, and will be sufficient 
lor forty days’ treatment. 


A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


for trial will be sent on receipt ot 
six penny stamps for postage and 
packing. 

Mr. Nicholl has also achieved some- 
thing else. For he has manufactured 
“OZERINE” in concentrated form, 
put up in air-tight tins, and which when 
dissolved in water will make a pint oi 
medicine. These are especially for 
colonial and foreign use. It is also 
obtainable in tablet form for those who 
prefer it. Tins, 12s. post free to any 
address. 

Particulars of this wonderful discovery, 
which must surely become world-wide 
in a short time, are obtainable from 
Mr. Nicholl, and many thousands of 
unsolicited testimonials can be seen at 
27 High Street, Belfast, upon application. 

Truly science has once more shown 
itself master of disease, and the glad 
toll of the bell of victory chimes loudly 
in the wake of “OZERINE’S” mar- 


vellous progress. 


** Lincoln, Aug. 15, 1916. 


** Dear Sir,—Will you please send me another 
bottle of Ozerine. I have not felt the slightest 
effects of the fits, and feel a lot better in every 
way of health, and I must say that Ozerine is 
marvellous medicine. 


**Vours truly, F. T.” 


** Berwick-on-Tweed, July 12, 1916 


** Dear Sir,—Will you please send on another 
bottle of Ozerine. I enclose postal order value 
12s. Also a few pamphilets, as lam always giving 
them away to sufferers in the immediate district, 
also Border towns and cities. I can recommend 
it, as it has done good in our case. Send with 
all speed, and oblige, 


‘Yours faithfully, W. T.” 
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RIMPOLINE HAIR-CURLING FLUID 


Beautiful natural curls or waves produced in a few days 
hout the aid of tongs or pins. Crimpoline will make 
hair soft and silky and keep it curly in roughest 
yveather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 
the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 
r wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses = 
nd restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it 3 
rsh and young. It has also the advantage of being 
splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 


There is no waiting. First application shows a wonderful improvement to the most 

troublesome complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. The more 
u use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 

If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify your beauty ; moreover, existing beauty 
| if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 
Redness, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. Restores youthful beauty lost 

rough age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness. 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 1/e and 2/6 a bottle, postage ad. If your 
hemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 
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Women Workers 
Earn More Money 


Saving more is earning more. 
Up and down the steel stairs 
twice as many times on Dri-ped 
Soles as on ordinary leather 
of the same thickness—the boot 





nches om each sole isasuéstitute bill only happening once where 
Dri-ped, the Super-leather for Soles, is you had two before. And to 
double- wearing, absolutely waterproof, D : ¥ > | , 
light and flexible, non-squeaking, non- wear ri-pec is not merely 
slipping. Boot Repairers use Dri-ped for being frugal for Dri-ped not 


re-soling in every town and village in the , 
Kingdom. Be sure t> see the Purple only saves, but yields the 
Diamond—otherwise the leather’s a 


oulatente. greatest comfort a_ boot-leather 
ASK FOR THE FREE DRI-PED BOOKLET. can give. 
Ask r or boot dealer for the illustrated 
D Vv let, ‘About the Diamond Sign of 
@ Dr 1° soled” New Foote arin Your D R I-PE D 
Stockir I ed Soled New Footwear in your 
district t pt of a post card, 
WILLIAM WALKER & SONS Ltd., Dri-ped Advt. THE §S rR. : 4 C -§ 
p, Dept., County Buildings, Cannon St., Maachester. THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 
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| STANWORTHS 


| “4 ofhialir C : 
UMBRELLAS 














TH.S 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before 





THIS FJ WRECK 


2 ! alter repair, is an 
example of what can be 

e€ in the Stanworth 
workshops 


t 


A ae wreck 

in t irst p e, the 
id shows the poor 
satient’’ after be 

rep aired and re 

vith the fam 1 

\ rth “Defiance” 

Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 





to-day gether vit 
P.O. for Ble, and it 
you per re rm 
100% 1 tre 
A 1 th u fit 
rehased Pe 


ign Orders 1 


\ post card wi 
i our Il ! 
tal ie of = an 
Detiance bre 
{ patterns 4 4 
mbrellas fr 
pwards 


STANWORTH & CO., | 


Northern Um5rella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


























For Clean Sweeping without dust use the 


Bissell 


Carpet Sweeper 


Sold everywhere Price from 11/6 












| 








v Vice 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head Hay Fever age 
Dizziness — tne 38 es, price 


1 Br Mackenzie’ puabenetesins Castle Btreet Reading 





WHICH 


will you have 7 
cD 
You cant Have Bord 





er OHeavacte, 


a Linc Ohne 
SMELLING BOTTLE 
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1 Iron-mould—watch it vanish |! 







A rust-stain doe t mean acatastrophe now, Moovol 
saves your 1 es from the r ig, because it abso- 
! t tain away whilst you A touch, a 
gentle rub,a waitoltwom ul | the stain is nomore, 
Reg? a 
Removes “‘Iron-mould,’" Rast, 


Froit and Ink Stains, from 
Clothing, Marbie, ete. 


id have save 









I e le 
for a sample at once 


Oe’, | BOLTON, LANCS 





of stor hemists, 
ironm rrocers, 
ete. in ‘4. & 1/. tubes. 


i J 


S 

7 
4 
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But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


psy RESTORER 


y grevues the former colour in @ 
few days, ne me erve ‘ pearance, has enabled 
to retain their position 
1/9 ‘Sold Everywhere. 4/9 
Lockyer's ¢ health tothe Hair and restores the natural 
colo t ‘ t up, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dr 
is V Ifair I rer is pre . are’ 4 by the great 
Hair 8 J). Perret Co., La edford Labor- 
atories, London, S.E., and can be obtained p hee from them 
by post or from any chemi und st t ughout the world. 
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“Marple fheeto 
are a delight to the 
housewife. 


Only high-grade cotton 
is used, and the special 
taken in spinning 
weaving makes 
hem doubly durable. 


“Maple fheeting 2 
can be had in plain and 
twill weaves, in both fine 
and heavy cloths, includ- 
The 
sheets can be had plain 
hemmed, or hemstitched 
hand-drawn 
threadwork — in | three 
ens. 


care 


and 


Ing double warps 


in genuine 


ak 





Dept. 


p Between 
99 


| Shecbe Sheelings 


for comfort & economy. 











Apply to your draper or to the Proprietors, 


HOLLINS MILL CO., LTD., 


** Sealfleece."" 


Spinners & Manufacturers, 5 Portiand St., 
Manchester, who are also the proprietors 
of *‘ Sunresista,"’ ‘* Wash-Resista"’ 


and 






























THE WONDERFUL 
HUMAN MACHINE 


If you had a real fine watch and 
some part of its mechanism broke, 
would you try to mend it by filling 
it with oil? No, you would take 
it to the best watchmaker you know, 
and have him find the cause of the 
trouble, and repair it. 

Your body is a far 
more delicate mechan- 
ism than any watch 


It is the most compli 


cated 


earth 


machine on 
yet when sonx 
vital part breaks down 
o fails to work 
properly you try to 
lake it go by dosing 
yourself with poisonous 


Your heart, stomach 
liver, and kidneys are 
run by a power called 
nerve force. Nerve 
force is just another 
name for electricity. 
When any of these or- 
gans break down or get 
out of order, sickness or 


clisease results. Now, 
you can’t cure the 
trouble until you re- 
move the cause—repait 


the part that is broken. 
The only way to do 
this is to give Nature 
the power to do it. All 
you need is motive 
power electricity. You 
can’t get that from 
igs. Our Method 
to restore this elec- 
tricity, and pain and 
disease will disappear. 
That's Nature's way of 
curing. 





We have harnessed a 
t of electricity into a 


cell batterie It give 

o your nerve toma 
or any other part that may be weak, ‘This battery 
is not an elec c belt t does not shock, It cur 
every evidence of weakne in men and women. 

We nad you ou? “ wea dso-fage 

closely sealed, free, telling h you can cure you 
self a Write at once tf you cannot « 
/ r/ i fr/ut Do it now—to-da 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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ASTHMA CAN BE CURED 


STHMA is a disease which has a vast 
L army of sufferers following unde 
its painful and unpleasant banner. 


Bronchial inflammation is the 
about 80 per cent. of its cases, while whoop 
ing cough, measles or bronchitis causs 
tendencies towards Asthma to appear. 
Heredity, too, comes in for its fair share, 
and the trouble is liable to run in families, 
but is twice as common in man as in woman. 


SIGNS OF TROUBLE 


Who, suffering from this unpleasant di 
ease, does not know the horror of laboured 
breath, the sudden setting of tense muscles 
of head, chest and back, the awful struggle 
when every effort at respiration is brought 
into full play? But why go over the ground 
of this terrifying complaint? Suffice it to 
say that out of the Realms of Science a new 
star has shone forth, shedding its light upon 
the sufferers who have already given up 
striving for an impossible cure, and have 
dropped into the depths of a black despair 
that has blotted all hope out of their minds. 


THE WONDERS OF “ ASTORAL” 


And it is here, because of this star which 
has arisen in the medical firmament, that | 
wish to reiterate the statement that Asthma 
can be cured in spite of futile strivings for 
medicines which do not do a particle of 
good, or simply lessen the attacks for the 
time being, and we should take off our hats 
to Mr. 1. W. Nicholl, through whose ministra- 
tions the preparation called ** ASTORAL’ 
has been placed within the reach of every 
ferer of Asthma. 

** ASTORAL ” is a liquid medicine which 
not only relieves acute attacks but, if onl 
berseveved with steadily fora sufficient length 

f time, will actually remove from the system 
all tendency to the disease. And what medicine 
or doctor can say more? The time required 
for treatment may be two, six, or even 
eight months, but the secret of success lies 
in that one word Perseverance, which is 
the magic key to so many doors in Life’s 
House. 

Phe tnternal application of * ASTORAI 
causes it to enter the blood, and is carried 
by it to every nerve cell in the body, exel 
cising upon them an alterative effect. and 
gradually removing from the nervous system 
that peculiar condition which is the actual 
cause of the disease 

But it can also be obtained in powder 
form for inhaling ir tins. 


u 





cause of 


HOW TO OBTAIN “ ASTORAL” 


The question of procuring this wonderful 
curative medicine which promises so much 
—and can actual proof of those 
promises !—crops up instantly, and a letter 
addressed to Mr. I. W. Nicholl, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist, 27 High Street, Belfast, 
enclosing a postal order for the amount 
required, will receive a speedy reply. 
Astoral Asthma Cure may be obtained in 
bottles, post tree, tor 3s. (30 doses), 5s. (60 


dose S), 12S. (100 doses). 


A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


for trial will be sent to any address in the 
United Kingdom on receipt ol SIX penny 
stamps for postage and packing. 

As a final word, I can only add this. 
Mr. Nicholl has received sheaves of letters 
from grateful sufferers whom “ASTORAL” 
has cured, and if you are afflicted with this 
complaint, stop hesitating, buy a bottle of 
* ASTORAL” and test it for yourself—and 
in a short time you too will be writing 
an unsolicited testimonial to its excellence 
and etheclency, 


show 


“ Newcastle-on-Tyne, July 15, 1916. 

I find that Astoral has done 
me a great deal of good since I started 
taking it. 1 haven't had an attack for 
five weeks, I have suffered from chronic 


** Dear Sir, 


bronchitis and asthma since | was five 
vears old, and I am now twenty. I have 
tried all sorts of medicines, but haven't 


done me as much good 
as Astoral. Before | started taking your 
medicine I used to lie awake for hours at 
nights, but now I can go to bed and have 
a good sleep. I will recommend Astoral to 
anyone who suffers from asthma. Thanks 
for sending bottle, which I received on 
Monday. ‘Yours sincerely, L. S.” 


found any that ha 


“ Tenbury Wells, April 26, 1916. 


‘Dear Sir,—Please send me at your 


earlic st convenience one 2S, bottle ot 
Astoral. I cannot speak too highly of your 
preparation. I have tried several other 


. but without any relief. 

bad attack of asthma 
since taking it. You may make use of this 
letter, as I think other sutferers ought to 
know of its great value. Enclosed please 
find postal order value 3s. 


kinds of medicine 
I have not had a 


gratefully, (Mrs.) W. D.” 


“Yours very 





Write to J. W. NICHOLL, Pharmaceutical Chemist. 27 High Street, Belfast. 
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_A PERFECT 
HEAD 
OF HAIR 


Ladies 


who possess a_ beautiful 
head of hair will generally 
tell you of the great care 
they have always taken of it. 





rhe hair is one of the greatest and most fascinating 
of female charms; but, if neglected, it instantly 
shows that neglect by fading, losing its gloss, becom- 
{|} ing hard and brittle, and by splitting and falling 

out. The secret lies in the health of the scalp. 





—S 


OF HEALTH 





KING 


THES the only safe and satisfactory Ir is just a matter of putting into the 
way ol 1intaining the perfect health of hair a teaspoonful of the powder, Jeaving 
the scalp and the active life of the hair. jt for five minutes and brushing out again. 
n “an 6 4 “sage different = ordinary But they are so refreshing, and you find 
sham] ; s fi sasie use, : : . , : 
os oy ir easier fo use, More them so useful after walking, cycling, 
effective and pleasant. Its creamy lather : 
“i } driving or motoring; they remove all dust 
cleanse the whole calp and leaves the ‘ n ‘ —. Bcc 
hair fresh, fluffy, and sweetly and delicately and grease. According to experts, a 
. Regesan wet shampoo once a week and 


perfumed ‘Ree resan Hair Powder is an : 
leal dr hampoo for night or morning three Regesan dry shampoos, at two days 
Iry tigh g ) ; 


use. It enables vou to thoroughly cleanse interval, may be taken as the correct 
and liven the hair without wetting it, treatment which the hair should receive. 


Price 134. each; box of seven gd. 


Chief London Branch: 
182 Regent Street, W. 


555 Branches in town and country. 





Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 
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AT DINNER TIME 





What shall we have for sweets to-day ? 
Why not make some lemon cheese tarts with 
e 


The daily spread for the children’s bread 






They're simply delicious and very little 
trouble to make. The children just love 
them. Laitova is not only the most delicious 
of all food dainties, but it is the most whole- 
some and nourishing. Good for the children, 
good for the grown-ups, aud most 
economical, 





Get an 84d. jar from your grocer to-day. You'll 


find it a welcome stand-by in the house 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER 
@_S 
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a the British Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO, LTD., BUNHILL ROW, E.C. 
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ee ee ee eo 


too proud 
to write ? 


The Onoto Pen is British. “Neutral ” 
he critical moment ; 


pens may fail you at t 
the British-made Onoto is always ready for 
action. It is never ‘too proud to write.” 


Its nib is always wet with fresh ink. Its 
holder is always dry. 


lhe Onoto Self-filling Safety cannot leak. 


= = 
L_ - _ m ) 


It cannot “sweat” ink as foreign pens often 
ao It is the one really atisfactory Self 


filline Safety Pen. 


lo buy imported fountain pens when you 
can get the British Onoto is like buying 
‘dollar securities ’ instead of British Was 
Loan It is bad business for the country, 


because it means paying out money for the 


f foreign manufacturers. It is bad 


{ business for you, because the Onoto is more 
ficient and better value than any imported 
tain pen. 


When you are choosing your pen, see 


vhat is written on the holder Make sure 
that you are getting a British Onoto: not a 
| » ~ Mad in anywhere eise, 
i ( 
a 
/ j 





is the Onoto 
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KUBELIK’S ADVICE TO MUSICIANS 


How to Obtain a Perfect Command of 





Technique Without Years of Drudgery 





THE FAMOUS COWLING 


SYSTEM FOR HALF FEES 





Great Opportunity for all Violinists, ‘Cellists, 
and Pianists. 


A great opportunity is given to-day to all violinists, 
‘cellists, and pianists. 

It is an opportunity to obtain a perfect command 
of technique without the years of drudgery and soul- 
wearying hours of practising scales and arpeggi that 
have hitherto been essential. 

Indeed, by following this wonderful method, the 
musician gains more from 10 minutes’ exercise than he 
has hitherto been able to gain from hours of continuous 
practice. What is the object of continuous practice, this 
endless repetition of scales and exercises which hitherto 
the musician has had to submit himself to? 

It is simply to render supple and flexible the nerves 
and muscles of the arm, the hand, and the fingers, and 
to give them strength and accuracy. 

These results must be secured if the musician is to 
improve his technique and obtain a complete mastery 
of his instrument. 


Paganini's Technique. 


‘Paganini’s command of technique,” says the great 
violinist Kubelik, ‘‘ which so astonished the world in his 
day that it was attributed to the influence of the Evil 
One, must now be considered part of the equipment of 
every modern virtuoso,” 

‘*1 make this statement, he concludes, ‘‘ simply to 
illustrate the advance made in the science of the art.” 

So great is this advance that it is now recognised that 
the hand and arm and fingers can be trained to all that 
extraordinary degree of suppleness and responsiveness 
required for the possession of a perfect technique without 
the hours and years of weary drudging practice hitherto 
considered necessary 

Scientific training is rapidly replacing the drudgery of 
scales and arpeggi practice. By ten minutes’ practice 
every day, away from the instrument, musicians are now 
being enabled to quadruple their executive ability and 
to acquire a perfect technique. 





The Cowling System. 


The method which is bringing about this great revo 
lution in musical education is entitled the ‘‘ Cowling’ 
System, a discovery which has won the praise of 
musicians in every part of the world. 

This remarkable system, a feature of which is its 
extreme simplicity, perfectly trains the hand, the wrist, 
and the fingers in power, flexibility, responsiveness, and 
control, with an entire absence of all the superfluous 
motions and waste effort involved in practice upon the 
instrument itself. 

The deadening drudgery and maddening monotony 
of practising scales and arpeggi are entirely done away 









with. By devoting ten minutes each morning and 
evening to the ‘‘Cowling’’ System, you will do more 
towards acquiring a perfect technique than you could 


do by practising the violin, ‘cello, or piano for five hours 


a day. 





rvi 


A Pianist’s Praise. 


*T am glad to testify that after taking your course of 
lessons my pianoforte playing has improved quite soo 
per cent,, and I can attack difficult pieces and play them 
in a way I never dreamed of. They are invaluable 
and worth a great deal more than the fee charged.’ 
—A. DEMERIC, Ealing. 


Fingering Improved. 


“The lessons you have already sent me for my son 
have improved his fingering wonderfully. Although so 
young (13), he seems to master his studies easier and to 
play in all positions much better. I have had over twenty 
years’ experience with music, and think your system a 
great blessing to violinists."—W. MAksH, Barrow, 


No Apparatus. 


A great advantage of the ‘*‘ Cowling” System is that 
it employs no apparatus and can be practised at any 
time, anywhere, in your own home, when travelling by 
train or tram, or even when out walking. 

It is of the utmost value to professionals and to 
amateurs alike. It abolishes all weakness and difficulties 
In technique, gives you a complete mastery of your 
instrument without years of practice, and gives you 
absolute freedom to devote your whole mind and soul 
to the charm of interpretation. 


Book of Particulars Free. 


A special opportunity is given to readers of THE 
QUIVER to-day to secure the advantages of the 
Cowling System at Aalf the usual fee. 

On filling up the following form and forwarding it to 
The Director, The Cowling System, Albion House, 
sg New Oxford Street, London, W.C,, you will receive 
by return, gratis and post free, a photographically illus 
trated brochure, giving full particulars of this remarkabl 
method. Write for these free particulars, with letters 
from musicians, to-day. 





“THE QUIVER’ COUPON 
FOR MUSICIANS 
Lo the Director, Cowling System, 
Albion House, 59 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C, 
/ should like to receive a copy of your photographic- 
ally illustrated book (with letters from musicians) 
describing the *‘ Cowling" System, and particulars 


of half-fees offer. 


Name ee eRe ane 


CRE ee ie sasacemnil: 
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If you wish to keep your copy of THE QUIVER 
intact, send a post card with your name and address. 
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Sturdy 
the Little People 


por S ANDS of little feet patter about cease- 


lay after day—tiny tots beginning to 

idle A youngsters running in and out all 
hours of pla growing schoolchildren scam- 

ig, jumping, skipping, kicking—and the ever- 

y feet need good camels safety against 
n from tl le, and freedom to grow and 








develop as they would, 











Norwell’s 100 years’ 
experience has given 
them a good know- 


~ ledge of foot-anatomy, 
they make a 
of designing 
footwear __ particularly 
adapted to the needs 


of the little ones. 


and 
speciality 


There are models for 
children of every age 
shay e, 
appearance, o! 


—sensible in 


611 
711 
811 


smart in 
ine workmanship, wel 
ished inside, 
mnfortable as cat 
nd they stand long, 
splendidly bn 


maku 


urd swear 
ise they're made of the 
st materials by 


strength in 


cralts- 


en who put 























Strength without weight 
ne without stiftne 
ifit ikea ve's—are the 
7 | ef rea why thoug 
8 | ‘ oder Neswell tor the 
ul, 106 boy , girls and babies, 
‘ Direct from Scotland.’ 
N ty guarantee perfect 
i action with every trar 
" n r cheer ly t 
ever ny ur m 


D. NORWELL @& SON, 


Perth, Scotland. 


Specialists in good-wearing 
cotwear 








lrust 
¢ 

man 

behind 





*) 





he 








PeQan 








w Footwear Catalogue. @ 





Footwear for 














I WAS BALD. 


I was born in 1852, and just as my photograph 
shows, I now have a full growth of hair. Yet, 
thirty years ago, I found scurf upon my scalp 
and my hair began to fall away until after a 
W = I was classed as a “ bald-head.” 

Jall it vanity if you will, it was displeasing 
B, me to remain bald. Furthermore, I believe 


it is our 
our heads 


Seeking a Hair Growth. 


in the hope 


birthright to have plenty of hair upon 


It is scarcely necessary for me to state that, 





of growing new hair, | had experimented with one thing and 
another—the usual array of lotions, pomades, shampoos 
ete without tting any benefit. At that age I loo ked 


older than Ido now. Later, when I became a trader in the 
Indian Territory of U.S.A., of the Cherokees jocosely 
called me “ the white brother without a sealp-lock,” 


American Indians Are Never Baid. 
Indian. Both braves and 
tobacco, eat irregularly, 
their heads, and do 
causes of 


sone 


I never saw a bald Cherokee 
squaws almost nvariably use 
frequently wear tight bands around 


other things which are commonly ascribed as 


Yaldness, Yet they all possess beautiful hair. What, then, 
is their se t 

jeing on the spot—most of the time at Tahlequah—and 
upon very friendly terms, it was easy for me to gain infor- 
mation from the ustally taciturn Cherokees. I learned 
exactly how American Indians grow long, luxuriant hiir, 


voiding bald 


My Hair Grew Again. 
en Lapplied these secrets to myself, and my hair began 
y or trouble about it rhe 


ss and eliminating seurf, or dandruff, 





to crow There was no messil 





new hairs emanated from my scalp, as profusely as grass 
rows on a pt rly kept lawn, I have hada plenitude of 
hair el 

Nui s ls of un Philadelphia and elsewhere 
asked me what had perfor such a miracle, and I gave 
them the Ind Elix The hair seon grew over bald 
spot s fa wed wherever and it never 
ret 1 rh e } were amazed and delighted 
is stating t f 1 

rhe | that $ re and silk-like. It has beauti- 
ful lustre and parts t ppearance of health and vigour. 


I Will Send a Testing Package. 





On aceount of business matters, I have come to London, 
where I pect I t i brief period before returning to 
Ai i It w , sure for mu to send, post free, a 
package of what I term Britt iin’s Indian Hair Elixir to 
uy ye vl ! st for itand who encloses six 
pene staniy P.0.), to pay a share of advertising 

vl ng exper Mention Mrs., Mr., Miss, Rev., et« 
ud os t pla y Kindly ihivess your letter to 
J HART BRITTAIN PERCY STREEI qo A 
LONDON, W 

After usit the test pot ‘ when you observe that 
your hair is | nit 0 w-—even if you have been bald 


for years—you may obtain a further supply from me at 


a mol cum 
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~~ YQU GAN PLAY THE. 


PIANO TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National 
Music System 


T makes no difference whether 

you have had previous lessons 
or not, whether you are 8o years 
of age or only 8, we guarantee 
that you can play the piano to- 
day by this wonderful and simple 
system. There are no_ sharps, 
flats, or theoretical difficulties to 
worry you, and no tiresome or 





W earisome exercises or scales to be 
learnt. You play correctly with 
both hands at once. No difficulty 
or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


‘You cannot fail.” All you have to do is to sit down to the piano with our music 
and play it at once—Hymns, Dance Music, Songs, Classics, anything. 


OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE 
PLAYING PERFECTLY. If they can do it so can you. 


If you are one of the thousands who have tried and failed, have given up learning by 
the old methods owing to the difficulties, or if you are afraid to begin because of tat 
drudgery, let us tell you all about this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, which 
is a real educator. The word “educator” means “to lead out” or “to draw out.’ 
It does not mean “to cram in.” Our system draws out the musical powers of ou 
students from the very first lesson. Take advantage of the offer we make on the coupon 
below, and by re turn of post you will receive five tunes, which we guarantee you Cal 
play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy 
of our statements. This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of 
music to you and give you many years of purest pleasure. 


No one need ever say again, “I wish I could play”; 
everyone can do it, to-day. 
































SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton’s National Music System, Memorial Hall, Quiver 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 

ell i ler of Tur Quiver, and desiring to test your tem, I send herewith tal order for 
ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, in return for which plea end me your “Special No. 1,” published 
it 28, tair f tunes, with instructions how I can play them at the first sitting, also your special Booklet 
and particulats of how I can become a thorough musician. 

NOTE Please fill in posta! order payable to Naunton's National Mus System, Ltd. 
Mi vduaysten taped nadsonebaneds diss valcuatwantihbeiveitihas 
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The Joy of Perfect Health 


within easy reach of every man or woman suf- 
fering from occasional or chronic constipation. 





A course of Chocoloids will give a new lease of life to the 
sufferer—will bring back the youthful spirit, the sparkling 
eye, and will remove every trace of unnatural lassitude. 


For all cases of constipation (whether mild or severe) 
and the consequent headaches, loss of appetite, and 
\ dey ression of the nervous sy stem— 


Chocoloids 


The CURE for Constipation 
are unequalled. They do not gripe or bind, are certain 
1 action, but not drastic. 


Price 2/6 per Box of 60 Tablets, usually sufficient 


to cure the most obstinate case 


Sample Box 1/3, containing 24 Tablets. 
Obtainable from ill Chemists and Stores. if 
) ve any difficulty in procuring Chocoloids 
P.O. 1/3 for Sample Box— Post Free. 

THE CHOCOLOID CO. 
(Dept. M), Stirchley Laboratories, Birmingham. 
- ee . “a 





—— 
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Whateder the Errand ~ 


certainly perform it the more easily in footwear 
vith Wood-Milnes. 

Milnes take the tiring jolts and jars out ot your 
and so rob the longest errand of fatigu 

















uur footwear also, and keep it looking better 
1c. Comfort, economy, appearance—tor all 


Vood-Mil 
Vood-Milne 
VOO , ) Fi} 


Rubber Heels 











al are the final word in rubber- 
len it every “We 1- Milne He l 1 I 
ize or pe and quality—may be depended on for service. 





Order to-day, and let your bootman do the fixing. 
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DUTTON’S SHORTHAND RECORDS 
70 Words a Minute in 3 Days 
. FOR Be rte neonate WRITERS 








Remarkable new hand records were set up m the thee e-lay 

orthand 1 it on, Le eds and Manele last 
month by Mi t ‘ itton, the author of Dutton's 
Shorthand and Principal of on's Business College, 85 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C., and Skegness. 


70 WORDS A MINUTE IN 3 DAYS 


No less than 80 per cent, of the pupils attending the Day Classes in 











cities completed the course within the Three Days. At th: 
‘ e of each class a business letter embodying phrases which had 
been given for pra e wa ited to the students This letter 
was taken down at the London class by an officer of the Sherwood 
Foresters at 70 words a minute, his notes being read bac uw osu 
we we! minu ate t Lees i night-class student (10 hours’ tuition 
onl words a minute and at Manchester 
t t minute 70 per cent, of the 
M est % et to od Theory 
Course withi n the four nights (ten hours’ tuition). 


THE SYSTEM FOR THE MILLION 


In every case the close of the course left the students very 























YOU 
should 


enthusiastic about their achievements, and many letters of ap- 
pre on have since | " ived by the author 
LADY writes: “ After seven evenings TRY 
take down a littl of my employer's 
ictation and to type from my notes 
r x 
ays: “Tam so glad T took the cours I] 
vas ID ptical about it beforehanc 1, wa 
astonished at the rapid progress [ miade He saicl TE braed mire | ED ceeceeeeeceecccccceeereceeeesereeerseseseneneasees 
show for my three days work than he had for six . 
h iy of Which he event ually Kave up The only non-greasy preparation 
y nu be nes Wire known, be other in ° 
ce at present W any chanee against it, It is so to effectually master the hair. 
my} md rapid and ye ouiprelensive . - the 
These and the many other ers received firmly establish the a yard ad tare ! u 
fact that every 1 vuder of “The Quiver” can acquire the system , wetaie 4 ms seoeriid 
from 12 to IS t only. Canteen 116 sed B16 (ct ty) bottle 
FIRST LBSOees FREE Anzora Perfumery Co., 32/34 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. : 
{ yparison of the tt the geri 
1 direga Sust t firs Dutton’s j ® 
u's t £100 
D h . 








DUTTON’S NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLECE, Room 42, SKECNESS. 








% HAIR CREAM = 






























the lungs, promotes 








appetut 





For all Lung 
Troubles 


Coughs, Bronchitis, Consumption. 


For any weakness of throat or chest or any tendency 
to tuberculosis ; for a troublesome cough, bronchitis ot 
any chest affection, the standard approved treatment 1s 
a course of Angier’s Emulsion. It heals and strengthens 


e, greatly improves digestion, 


and exerts a pronounced tonic, invigorating influence 
upon the general health No other Emulsion is s0 
strongly recommended and so largely prescribed by the 
medical profession, 
} A Nurse writes : “I District N 
\ \ ers kin with I) t 
) f pati \ i 
nun I thie t I tl \ é { 
me t 
FREE Of chemist REEM 1/3. 2:6 & 4/6 ION 
Send name and ad “¥ 4d. postage, and mention Tut gy R 
TRIAL BOTTLE . ANGIE R CHEMICAL 011 rp , 86 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E 
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Ca 


hoe STUART'S prance peepee 
y w away the painful truss altogether, 
Ipture sat not mply to * old it: 
g ma prevent slipping, they have, there 
fore, also proven to 
an important adjunct in 
retaining rupture that can 


t be held by a truss, 
No Straps, Buckles 
or Springs At- 


tached, cannot slip, 

so cann chate of TESS 

against the pubic bone 

\ Ge Thou K have treated 

Ne mem themselves 1 pri y 

10 St f t home most b 

an tinat ‘ reported 

S ecoy Ls = cure r ay from 
| TE PLADAO work » is velvet 
09 TIMUALLY APPL easy to PI inexpen 

AnD Po F048 SAT \ Pr s r y 
Dpao-ceRire Remeged natural, so afterwa 

CPONING no use for tru 


Lino Gold Medal ienatane Ex- 


position, Rome; 
Write t yt e it by sen 


Grand Prix at Paris. 


ing TRIAL PLAPAO FREE. 


Addres 
STUART PLASTER PAD CO. 


Dept. Q). 68 


ALDERSGATE 


ST., LONDON. 








MUSLINS, 


ONCE CLEARED, 
M” 


§ PEACH & SONS, 


for BARGAIN LIST. 
IMPOSSIBLE TO REPEAT. 


120 The Looms, NOTTINCHAM, 


GREAT BARCAINS 


in CURTAINS (all makes), 
NETS, CASEMENT MATERIALS, 
LINENS, UNDERWEAR. 


Write NOW 







































CRYSTAL 


Lasts ion 
For use wi 
(whichever 


——__ 


ind Is 


if WILL NEVER WASH OFF! 


.JOHN BOND'’S,, 
MARKING INK 


than the linen. 


h or without heating 













PALACE 









preferred) 








Of all S ners, Che 
5 6d, and 


Used in the Royal Households. 






mists and 
Is 




















The 








One shill 


ig samy let ) ‘ 











ned .nd complete mastery 


> dialels 
4 } 
le 
\ over 
‘ 
g Anec 


MAORICIGARETTES|| 


to prove how efhcacious 
handy, keep unimpaired 
All chem ts sell Maoris 


2 DOUGLAS BROS., Maori Depot PERTH. 








worst attacks are imme 
their number 






relieved 


the trouble ultimately 


iby using 


ontains enough cigarettes | 
they are Portable and 
any length of time 

in boxes of 30 at 2/6. 


> 
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‘RUPTURE CURED 








HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear ‘‘healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of al Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 

THE 2 The Natural 


CORSET 
OF 
HEALTH 


Ease Corset 
of Style 2, 


7/11 pair 


ad extra, 





slage aby 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


Stocked in 
all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
fastened at side, but detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps and 
body buttons to carry underclothing. 

It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures c« perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In- 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 





home, having 








These Corsets are spe y recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, t s, d g f, etc., as there its 

thing to hurt or brea Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderf assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freed All w n especially 
housewive ind those employed ir upations deman ling 
constant n ment, appr ule the “‘ Natural Ease 
Corsets. Ihey yi freely to every movement of the 
body, and whulst giving 1uty of figure are the most 


comfortable € 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


sets ever worn. 





No goods sent without cash, but m ney 
vtllingl refunded if dissatisfied 
Make your Postal Order pavabie 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 
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SWARMS ne 


To suit any handwriting Proaa sical — 





point. Anyone can choose a “Swan” 


Pen with just the right nib. Thiswill | “ewusa-aé- ----- “<= 


write better than any other because s 


it will be exactly suitable and never Ntdium ~~ --- ae 
change. The great durability of " J 
“Swan” Pens enables the user to — —z ; 
preserve the characteristic style of = 
his or her’ handwriting—an 


advantage not possible with 
steel pens. SEE 2 Safety Pattern from 12/6 up. 










ltr vat Cata f ree, 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 


79-80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
3) Cheapside, FE. i , | Street, W.; 
3 ! } ( I 1 Factory— 
349 ton Street, SE. Par Zurich, Sydney, 














Each favours a particular kind of Mace , a ee 4 



















IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


INDIGESTION 


Ir you suffer from pains after eating, acidity, flatu- 

















lence, headache S, biliousne or constipation, 1% 
probably due to the fact that your organs of adige tion— 
stomach, liver and bowels have lost tone 


and need help Begin to-day to put these 


import int orgals nto proper working order, 
sufferers have done, by tak- 


after your meals, There are ; 


medicinal extracts ¢ mntained 


as thousands of former 

ing Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
more than ten varieties of 
in the Syrup, and these exert a wonderfully beneficial action on stomach, 





liver and bowels, enabling them to perform their functions naturally In 
this way. indigestion is banished and the whole system benetits in a remark- 


able manner, Put it to the test to-day 


MOTHER 


SEIGELS SYRUP 
—— 


lect flan, cartgsotten ett! 














Exil 











Qn 


eae oc 
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UNADULTERATED 
WHOLEMEAL 


The increased cost of living is 
not felt so much by those who 
eat Allinson Bread regularly. 
It contains more nourishment 
than meat at a third the cost, 

On sale everywhere. See 
the band on every loaf. 





WITS SS 
“ff 








for over 40 years. 











Gives instant relief from 
Catarrh, Asthma, etc. 
The Standard Remedy 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 











| STAMMERING! 


re Booklet 2d 


MPLI HOME TREATMENT. 
N ; 


JOHN C.EDISON, Ld. (Dept. V.R.), 87 Creat Ceorge St., Leeds. 





See page 











, 
BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 


weined Pay Shop Prices? 


Newest patter Metal and Wood, — 
Wire Mat es, Cots, et Furniture— Bed- 
room ar A] oods sent direct from 
Factory to Home iN" PERFECTLY NEW 
CONDITION. Send post card to-day for Illus 

trated Price List (post free), Lallow DISCOUNT 
FOR CASH or supply goods payable in 
Monthly Instalments. Established 27 years. 
CHARLES RILEY, Desk 17, MOOR STREET, 

BIRMINCHAM. 





5 Please 1 t 4incy when writing for lists. 
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GUIDE 10 HEALTH & STRENGTH 


“NERVOUS EXHAUSTION & WEAKNESS” 
iNew Issue Just Published.) 


5,000 COPIES FREE. 


THERE is an announcement to-day of the publication 
of a new edition of a remarkable book which every 
sufferer from Nervous Debility, Digestive Disorders, 
or Functionil Weakness should read, 

Fortunately we are able to announce that the 
publishers have prepared 5,000 copies for THE Quiver 
readers, which will be forwarded gratis and post 
. to those who apply 

This book, Nervous Exhaustion and Weakness,” 
contains a fund of most reliable health information, 
and more particularly deals with the remarkable 
claim now endorsed by the highest Medical 
Authority in Paris, the Academy of Medicine) of a 
wonderful method of restoring weakened functional 
power, loss of vitality and strength, by Home 
Electrological Treatment 

But let us fest give some idea of the nature of 
this volume, a copy of which ailing readers are 
asked to accept free of cost. Its contents include: 


Part 1.—Nerves and the Functions of the Body—Blood Poverty 
means Nerve Deplet I of Vitality Followed by Insomnia 
Ninety per cent. of A ents due to lack of Nerve Force 
The Madne f Drug Tr t 


atment 
Part 2.— Electricity Man's Best Healer— Medical Opini n—Why 
Electricity Relieves Pain—Weakness Overcome—Dr. Golding 
Bird Convinced. 
Part 3.— Your Spinal Trunk and Health— How the New Electrical 








Science is Applied at Home—-Cured whilst you go about your 

I Constipation may Poison the Blood—The Racking 

the Nightmare of Insomnia Overcome. 

ustion leads to Forgetfulness and Break- 

ts and Fears—Whern Mental Steadiness 

Lire Nev 1 Vitality and Strength—You are a 

Bundle of Nerves—How Electr gical Treatment Keeps You 

Bubbling over with Energy 

Part 5.—The Down Drag ot Dyspepsia—Why Indigestion may 

Ruin Your Health—The Stab in the Back of Kidney Trouble 

Why ermacher |] trological Treatment Must Prove 
Successfu Inexpensive Home Cure available for All. 


I 

This brief Summary of the contents of “ Nervous 
Exhaustion and Weakness” can only give a faint 
idea of the value of this book, and certainly it is 
the duty of everyone who is ailing to investigate 
the wonderful home treatment hy means of the 
Pulvermacher famous Electrological Appliances, 
which so speedily rebuild a manly state of health 
and vigour that once more makes life worth living. 

The Pulvermacher Appliances are the only inven- 
tions of the administration of curative electricity 
endorsed by over fifty leading Doctors and by the 
Official Academy of Medicine of Paris. 

As an idea of the value put upon these appliances 
by the medical profession, the following quotation 
Is given 


WHAT DR. COLDINC BIRD SAYS: 
Dr. Golding Bird, M.D., A.M., F.R.S., F.L.8., before 





the Roval College of Physicians, said: “1 can hardly 
recommend Mr Pulvermacher’s invention too 
strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” _ 

Do not poison your system with drugs. Regain 
health in a natural way Sufferers from Indigestion, 
Rheumatism, with its usual tortures, Neurasthenia, 
Insomnia, that robs you of your only means of 
daily health recuperation, Neuralgia, Stomach, 


Kidney, or Liver Trouble— all should test the Pulver- 
macher method 























Copies of the book will be sent to all who forward 
the coupon below to the Superintendent of the 
Pulvermacher Institute, 56, Ludgate Hill, London, 
i EE COUPON 

“GUIDE TO HEALTH & STRENGTH” 

lo the Super lent, Pulvermacher Institute, Ltd., 

17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Dear S Plea end me your free Guid e to Health and 
Strength, entitled ‘ ‘Ner I ustion and Weakness. 
Na ° 
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DIABETES 


Write for Samples ¢ 
CHELTINE FOODS co., CHELTENHAM 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 


Highly Recommended by Medical Profe n 
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To Renovate Old 
Clothes 
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DRUMMER DYES | 


“So easy to use” 
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‘ THE WAR AND CHARITIES 


Dear Readers, 

The strain of the War, mentally and financially. is felt by all of us, but we must 
not let the work of our great Charitable Societies go by default. More than ever it is 
necessary that those who can should render assistance to these sorely tried institutions. 





May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 
charities mentioned in the following pages? 
| shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any of these. 


No deductions are made for office expenses. Your friead 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Christmas, 1916. 














DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


7.480 Children | 


need food. 


Please help them in these times of 
high food prices. 


The Homes are caring for Tommy's Bairns. 


Will you send them 

a 
. 

GIFT ? 

mark Gift f F 18 F i (per Th Ouiver 
and Order paya DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 

i (Notes sh 1 Registered) nd f f Blanket 

Clothin ‘ ent ¢t 


7 me 
Li/AM BAKER, M.A ii.8 
et 6 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 





7.943 Barnardo Boys are serving their Country in the Army and Navy and Mercantile Marine. 














THE GREATEST ASSET OF SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


A NATION IS ITS CHILDREN. First President (1844.1885), LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


seat ‘*4 great Cheer-up Society for London children, 


” 


an up-to-date live Societs, not a mere machine. 
THE WAIFS & STRAYS SUPPLIES CLOTHES and BOOTS — GOOD CHEER 
for te of t ands of | r children 





= ROVIDES Surgical Instruments and Carriages, Home 
; ‘) Comfort and Country Holidays for thousands of 
) Cripple Children 
‘ 21,000 |: MAINTAINS through Branches and go affiliated 
Mi a vast network of Social, Moral, and Religious 
4,714 child 900 Agencies in the 1 t needy districts of London. 
rh au f entiveiy dependent on oluntary | 
! 1 Pre v ubscriptions onat s f money and material should | 
i K kK l Ss. KE. ¢ sent to the Director, | 
} rossed favab Waifs and Strays. SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
Banker BARCLAY & CU., Fleet Street 
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e Quiver” will re ¢ and acknow- 
CHARITABLE APPEALS, / 0°20 
@ mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him 
ty 
{res y eS ge, London, E.C. 














Colonial & Continental 
Church Society. 


WAR ZONE CHAPLAINS. 


In Brussels, Lille, and Croix its 
Chaplains are still labouring amongst the 
poor British. 

In Boulogne, Dunkirk, Calais, 
Rouen, Chantilly, Compiegne, 
Versailles, and Paris its Chaplains 
have remained at their posts and have done 


much for the British ldiers as well as for 
the poorer resident who could not escape. 

In Chateau dOex and Leysin | it 
Chaplains have charge of the work amongst 
the interned British wounded. 


FUNDS ARE SORELY NEEDED 


to maintain all this work. 
PLEASE HELP—NOW. 


\ i SECRETARY, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





THE 
Church Army 


has a number of special 


RECREATION HUTS, 


at lonely naval bases; anda 


Royal Naval Auxiliary Hospital 


in SCOTLAND 
FOR OUR GALLANT SEAMEN: 


in addition toa very large number of HUTS, 
TENTS and CLUBS for the Troops in 
Home Camps and on all the fighting Fronts. 


GIFTS 


towards the large expense 
most gratefully rece 











The Queen’s Hospit 


PRESIDENT: THE EARL OF 


Late “ North Lastern”’ 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 


al for Children, 


Hospital, 


SHAFTESBURY 





£12,000 a year expenditure. 
NO FUNDS IN 


Kx mica Adn tered Inquiry System 





134 Beds always full. 33,000 Out-Patients annually. 87,000 Attendances. 


Assured Income under £1,000. 
HAND. 


in force for prevention of abuse 


PLEASE HELP. lr. GLenton-Kerr, Sic. 

































COUPON. -+ , 
——— The League of Young 


MOTTO: 
“For God and the Empire: By Lov 


I wish to be enrolled as a membe 
I possibly can to be true to its ideals and 


\ 
vame Axe an 





Signature of Parent or Guardian 


two penny stamps for a Certificate of Membership. 


British Citizens. 


e serving one another.” 


r of the L.V.B.C. I will do aff 
to carry out its object. I enclose 


d date of birth 
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A NEW MODELLING 
MATERIAL THAT 
SETS HARD____ 


/PL AY - WAX, 


Made by Harbutt, of 
Plasticine fame. Clean and 
brilliant. Colours that 
charm the eye and satisfy 


for chart and particulars. 


Put up in attractive 


HOME MODELLING OUTFITS, 
8d., 1/3, 2/5 pes 


in at , 1/9 postage extra 


Harbutt's Plasticine, Ltd., 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 
London Office : 34 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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' the craving for variety. Send , 


_— , each box, or by the Ib. P 
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ARRH SCENT 
OF ALL CHEMISTs. 
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for W hoopi 1 Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore T hroat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh 


Desey i 


\ 





ALLEN & HANBURYS,. Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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The Homes for 
Little Boys 


Farningham and Swanley, Kent, 


Where 500 Boys of all denominations are received 


in infancy, properly fed and clothed, given a sound 
education, taught a useful trade, and therely 
thoroughly equipped for t Battle of Lift 


Patrons 
THEIR MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN, 
QUEEN | ALEXANDRA 


(wh first pu n as to lay the 
to ft H. 
President: The iinaidle of Aberdeen. 


THE WAR! Boys have been sent into forty-one of His Majesty's Kegiments, and 
over 500 old Boys are now taking part in the war. In addition, 

forty-five of the senior boys at Farningham are now working at Messrs. 

Vickers, Ltd., on the manufacture of mines and machine guns. 


Manual Instruction 





Seventy lads, orphaned by the war, sons of soldiers and sailors, have already been admitted 
to the care of the Homes. Sixty-two of these are the sons of men who lost their lives on 
H.M. Ships: “Aboukir,” “Amphion,” “ Black Prince,” “Bulwark,” “Cressy,” ‘ Formidable,” 
“Good Hope,” “ Hawke,” “ Hermes,” “ Invincible,” “ Princess Irene,” “Queen Mary,” “ Viknor.” 





HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED These Homes are supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions 
Treasurer—LORD BLYTH Secretary —PERCY ROBERTS, 
Chairman —WALTER HAZELL, Esq., J.P. ( Temple Chambers, E.C. 
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THE DAINTIEST AND COSIEST 
SLUMBER SUITS For LADIES | 


ARE MADE OF 
Real Scotch Wincey 


I} autiful Desigt and 
\ Col 1 t together with its 
> naturally tt and comfort 


. i qualities, make 


WELLL 

















s Wincey the § 
Ny | fabric for slumber § 
S & eal 
To friend Fiuxite. N& S| mth with 
NS . it n indy 1 — 
N rinkable ‘and fast 
w N in colour—indeed, it 
wGe i I : hile its world 
. NS famed long-wearing 
used in the manufacture of shells, bombs, N qualities make for 
* Tanks.” and other itor because it 1 : ‘ omy 
] rial for soldering these x ? PAPER PATTERN FREE 
N I r r ert 
Both Amateurs an ‘ ic > world over will X , Rng aneener 
S the 
SN and 
SX me, 
SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING | cert cer | 
A 8 ‘ Blouses, Chil- 
Of nmongers, in tins, 7d, 1/2, and 2/4 . \ Pattern \ — ‘ 
N No. 19,033 ’ e ' 
The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET \ FRI Frices from 1» per yard. 
contain a4 special ‘smal Solderin Iron, a \ 1 variety of tht 
Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite Ider, ete, Y test d tock. May we 
: . end ' price? 
ee ae Seen. Oe LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F). 
. (Dep 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. | i 5 Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr Scotland 
WG 
WK Y S S 
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THE QUIVER 

[ the present time everyone is trving In Canada and the other Colonies the 

to do his or her best for the Empire. dearth of men has made the work par- 
The Colonies, too, are loyally sharing the ticularly difficult, and the Sox lety is doing 
burden of the Allies, and have given freely its utmost to minister to the needs of th 
of their best. We are apt to forget that scattered peoples of those vast tracts. To 
whilst so many millions are serving at the show something of the need that is so apt 
front the work at home and in the Empire to be forgotten during war time, it might °f 
generally must be maintained properly; be mentioned that Northern Ontario has 
this applies to things spiritual as well suffered) greatly from devastating forest 
as material. fires, and an appeal has been made for 

Che Colonial and Continental Missionary £.1,000 to repair the damage to missior P 
Society deserve our best help at this critical stations, &c. 
incture, because thev are doing invaluable We give generously to missions for the 
work both on the Continent and in the conversion of the Chinese, the Africans, 
Colonies. Wi have heard much of the Xec., but there are special reasons why we 
forcible evacuation of thousands of the in- = should give liberally to a society that is 
habitants of Lille and the neighbouring looking after the members of our own Em- 
towns; two of the Chaplains of the Society pire, and who, in many cases, have fewer 
all through the war have been stationed, Opportunities for hearing the Word of God 
he one at Lille and the other ul Croix, than many who are supposed to be 
and they have been of great service and heathen darkness. 
comfort to the British subjects still remain- The Editor of THe Oviver will gladh 
ing in that unfortunate district. forward contributions from. readers. 

“70° More Nourishment ; 
than any other Oats.” —/ancel. 
LASMON | 

SCOTCH 








OATS 


FIVE MINUTES’ BOILING. 
DOUBLE QUANTITY OF PORRIDGE 
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| POWDER Monkey 
TEAR OFF Tees cage - 
1007088 Pensonancs, 








TWO STEPS TO EASY HOUSE CLEANING 
ARE FOUND IN MONKEY BRAND AND 
POWDER MONKEY. THEY MAKE LABOUR 
LIGHTER AND HOME BRIGHTER. 
S good as an extra pair of hands, they speedily 
have the house shining and spotless from 
floor to ceiling, inside and out—Wood and Paint- 
work fresh as new; Brassware bright and 
glittering like gold; Tinware, Copperware, Steel 
and Iron gleaming gaily ; Cooking Utensils spick 
and span; Bath and Oven clean and wholesome. 





They polish China, Glassware, Enamel, Marble, Tiles and 
lLinoleum—but they WON’T WASH CLOTHES. For 
some parts of the work POWDER MONKEY is handier than 
Monkey Brand. Both should be in every household. 


Use MONKEY BRAND Use POWDER MONKEY 
for cleaning and polish- for Scrubbing Floors, 
ing Tin, Copper, Brass, Tables, Dressers, Cup- 
Marble, Enamel, Lino- boards, Sinks, and for 
leum, China, Glassware, cleaning Gas Stoves and 
&c. Cooking Utensils. 





BENJAMIN BROOKE LIMITED. M 39—23 
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From an actual Micro-photograph 
of the Micrococcus Catarrhalis— 
magnified 900 diameters—taken 
at the Runcorn Laboratories. 





— 


YOU meet myriads 
of these organisms 
every day. 


The Catarrh microbe is the most common 
form of microbe which enters the system 
through the mouth — causing the ordinary 
cold, and eventually chronic catarrh of the 
nose or throat. Bacteriologists assert that 
the activities of this form of microbe can be 
prevented best by the frequent use of 


EVANS’ 
hastilles 


The effective precautionary 
measure against the Microbes 
of influenza, catarrh, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, etc. 


Every man and woman needs these handy, 
easily-taken Pastilles—not only as a cure for 
sore throat, catarrh, loss of voice, etc., but 
also as a sound and definite precaution against 
the myriads of deadly microbes encountered 
in the day's work. 





Trench , bo 


astilles are 
Odours: splendid for 
preventing the unple asant 
effects resulting from trench 
odours, and our soldiers should 
be kept well supplied 











Obtainable from | 3 per 
Chemists and Stores, tin, 


Warning: See the raised bar. 


ul eacl 
s } 
I 





y Post Order a box at once for yourself or your 


soldier or sailor friend. Incase of difficulty 
Free write to the Proprietors, enclosing P.O. 
for 1/3—the Pastilles will be sent direct by return. 
EVANS SONS LESCHER G WEBB, Ltd., 


56 Hanover Street, Liverpool. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


Men 


What the 


of the Empire Over-Seas Think of the Old Land 


By AMY B. BARNARD 





z, [1 British Empire is the youngest 
1 the world 
| refreshing and stimulat 
ing opi f Mr. S. S. McClure, after fifteen 
yeal t ot contemporary civilisations 
and ix months’ observation of the 
effe rupon the people of england 
Belgi Germany Austria-Hungary and 
furk i France and Russia, 
is reb 1 not least among the re 
Ive ( have been the in 
spirati a noble ideal, the growth of a 
great spirit exaltation and the rousing 
lof t men of the Overseas Dominions 
50} t me ros of encouragement and 
tan money and material have been 
pour lap of Britannia, and, as 
befits t er of sturdy children, she is 
renew! r youthful energies, listening to 
what t t and expect of het Phe 
h the people of ths country 
wel t criticism and adv.ce of the 
Pr i \ raha showed an open mind 
ui ear t ire to see and remedy what 
IS Wro e the body politic, and wisely 
nt t rowing generation for the great 
destit | of the Empire 
What We have Learned 
Ind have learned important truths 
ef t, tot The insular English 
UY ( trving to see his country 
irom t ‘ view, and, with h 
eady ‘ ntrospectior nel elf 








listened to fault-finding of 
They have earned the 


criticism, has 
\nzacs and Canadians. 
right to speak since they have offered thei 
lives to the Motherland. 


shores with friendly 


They arrive on her 
interested eves, some 


with gloritied childish memories of her, or 
great expectations due 


They 


lands with short pasts, big spaces and scanty 


to parents or grand- 


parents. 


come 


from new vigorous 
populations, where human beings have a 
higher intrinsic value than in the thickly 
peopled Old ’ 
disappointed in her. 


Country. Some are frankly 


“So Toy-like” 

One Canadian 
who left 
everything here seemed so toy-like ; 


from the Pacific Coast, 


England as a little lad, confessed 


there 
were toy fields, toy trains, toy houses The 
hotels and red out-of-date, and 


omices appea 
the railway baggage customs most trying 


War conditions have accentuated this last, 
no doubt, for it is not unusual now for 


passengers to have to unload and carry 
Dominions they 


England 


their own trunks In the 
build and develop on newest lines ; 
would have to scrap much to keep pace with 
improvements I pointed this out to an 
\ustralian, but he retorted that in twelve 


vears Sydney had scrapped her tram 
system three times, vet in London we still 


As the 


to venerate 


had a most cumbersome system. 


Australian does not seem 


the American, it is matter 


vat acpuatye like 
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the world 
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and 1 ix months’ observation of the 
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criticism, has listened to fault-finding of 
\nzacs and Canadians. They have earned the 
right to speak since they have offered thei 
ives to the Motherland. They arrive on het 
shores with friendly, interested eyes, some 


with glorified childish memories of her, or 


great expectations due to parents or grand- 
parents. They come from new vigorous 


lands with short pasts, big spaces and scanty 
populations, where human beings have a 
higher intrinsic value than in the thickly 
peopled Old Country. Some are frankly 
disappointed in her. 


“So Toy-like”’ 

One Canadian from the Pacific Coast, 
who left England as a little lad confessed 
evervthing here seemed so toy-like; there 
were toy fields, toy trains, toy houses rhe 
hotels and offices appeared out-of-date, and 
the railway baggage customs most trying 
War conditions have accentuated this last, 
no doubt, for it is not unusual now for 
passengers to have to unload and carrv 
their own trunks In the Dominions they 
build and develop on newest lines ; England 
would have to scrap much to keep pace with 
mprovements I pointed this out to an 
\ustralian, but he retorted that in twelve 
vears Sydney had scrapped her tram 
system three times, vet in London we still 
had a most cumbersome system. As the 


Australian does not seem to venerate 
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away, too His clear 
eves go straight to 
the sore ol ou 
housing problem 
He has plenty 

time to cogitate ove! 
the dwellings ) 


many Londonet 
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he think the 


try i i he 

they were il thi 
veet spring-tin oO! 
primroses, dattodils 
and apple blossoms 
Devon and Kent 
nay ed to roo 


] reshing r¢ it 
( t mellia 

i ers ind 1 

dio Oo bird 


Backwoods Club ‘note 
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The Wearing Protos 

of the Waitle, A Happy Trio of Australian — 
for congratulation that the rebuildu ot ant memo to the returned Overseas 
Government. buildi at Westminster and men, and t many a great astonishment 
newspaper offices in ] leet Street do not One Canadian specially admires our hedge 
shame us. fhe Overseas man wishes to rows Australians had seen England in 
knock down our rookeries and replace them maps hardly more than a speck on the globe ; 
by convenient, wholesome biildings—right t] knew of its large population and many 


factories, and they 
expected a smoky 
country, but the 
greenness Was a big 
urprise. Again and 
again this is empha 
ised It impressed 
a man from Johan- 
nesburg, wounded on 
the Western Front 
a miner of Dutch 
extraction—a man 
by the way, whose 
very presence 
marked quickly 
grown contentment 
under British rule. 
Anzacs have had 
other surprises to 
carry back south- 
wards. Many for the 
first time in their 
lives saw snow, a 
heavy generous fall 
lying pure over field 
and city, transform- 
ing both into fairy- 
land Strawberries 
and cream have been 
inother very delect- 




















Depositing Canadian Colours in W 
Abbey “for the Duratio: 








Fho'o: 
Topical. 


howev er, the war 


rom Winnipeg said 


free. Here I would 


fo up to a group playing tennis and 


would give me the cold 


indictment is the rampa 








shoulder. Here, 
Loo, people pay 
so much attention 
to small, trivial 
things, and this 
becomes _ irritat- 


ing to us Evi- 
dently we still 
need to think 
imperially He 


admitted the wat 
might perhaps 
alter matters with 
the younger gene- 


ration, “ but not 
with the old, and 
they rule th 
one 


We discussed 


the hospitalitv of 








i believe it, when you come to 

more sincerely so.”’ 

» find appreciation of 
ir armv, but one freedom-loving Canadian 

has little to say in its favour, even declaring : 
If there is a reasonable, logical, common- 


first enlisted, stretchers were brought every 


the Land of the 


Three Cheers for 
Maple Leaf on ‘‘ Dominion Day.” 
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cratic, Independent Overseas man has not 
always taken kindly to army discipline ; 
indeed, it is the Australian who gives more 
trouble to the military policeman than any 
other son of | mpire : 

Many <Anzacs, with their characteristic 
clear-cut, straight profiles and picturesque 
hats, have been wearing an aloof expression 

proud, slightly disdainful. JI have found 


the explanation! They thought the English 





Photo 
Sport & Genera 


slack No doubt it wa 


thousands of miles to the 


amazing to come 

help of the Mother 
land and find throngs of young men in 
multi, crowds going about their business as 


though the fate of the Empire was a matte! 


of inditterence strikes here, recruiting 
posters there Chey know differently now 
They have fought side by side with men 
from our cities and shires, and have learned 
to respect r figh powers, and to 

mder at the pluck and industry of ou! 
ome! I In bot] ere is the ok 
terling quali of our ! eir common 
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AS OTHERS 





SEE 


US 


eal : may be slow in preparing helpful work as that of the Y.M.C.A. The 
not it we al rough, and our work, like our \orkers are among the most honoured 
T members of societv. men of position and 
mo \fte é forgive Anzacs for thin] well pi ‘ of | iwquaintance receiving 
n\ we ourselves have feared 170 do month Contrast this with 
cree} paralysis of luxury and_ the the oft Lye 7 tipend of our curate 
ri I ‘ over-prosperity } diel ind Free Church ministers Another Can 
qu oO himself urge Wake up, Eng adian from Ottawa is surprised men are 
Ol t we are sound at the core allowed » smoke in cinemas and on the 
ul , | peeled off any apathy and front seats of public vehicles 
: S ‘ inise or settle urgent Phe Zealander is not shocked at the 
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ring 


th»: Queen as she | 





Abbey on ** Anzac Day.’’ 
| problen Wi ! multipli 
trast ! th iston 
t, and it I probabl 
if { 
H 1D eem j { ly to church 
1 one man trom New doe } 
Z e don't work hard, otter 
profited 
1 stark poverty of the in the 
' { is a shock to the men o \s won 
p hes and free open-air life Saskatch 
\\ e the men from Oversea now come 
" () kee Canadian points out measul 
pl lh to ( 
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eaves 


Photo 


Topica 


uur religious sects, for he is 

» tl it home ndeed it is 
Motherland may accomplish, 
the! simplification of the 

re The Islands But he 
us very slow and timid in not 
nen the franchise, which has 


own «country so much, especially 


tion of legislation 


temperance 


tc in Alberta, Manitoba and 
in, and British Columbia has 
nto line and has also passed a 
prohibition, it will be interesting 
mber of the Empire makes 
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these reforms last thereby procla.m ns especially making England know the Over 
itself the least progressive eas Dominions from first-hand description 
We rail t our rea tape vhat 1 Anzac lhe Empire, as never before, 1S realising its 
thought it hown in 1 incident trength, its resources and its possibilities 
lated by Sir William Henderson. TI he outlook is wholly changed. And ther 
suldier entered a railway carriage in Egypt being started a friendly race in the matte 
reserved for the Commander-in-Chief, and of refor 
was reminded by him that the imriage wi Canadians here who have been actually 
reserved ballotin on the question of prohibitior 
Well, what does it matter ?”’ he replied wonder hen the Home Government wil slp 


ollow tardily in the wake of 


Irance, Russia, Roumania and 





early all Canada, for it 
probable that in a short time 


eight of the nine provinces wul ‘ 








= | 





have adopted prohibition. Can 
adians think we ought to close 
our public-houses, and protec 
their sons fighting for us against 


the ravages of syphilis. The 


Commonwealth is also making 








| 
strides. Queensland has passed a 
ill closing hotels at six o'clock 
and, at the mc ment of writing 
Victoria is discussing a refere! 
dum on the ibject. Need we 
wonder our Dominions think our 
legislators lack the courage of 
the people's convictions ? Think 
too, though grateful for the 
Mother Country's nurturing care 
they should have a share 
matters affecting imperial 
terests 
It was 1 | shman whi 
tid: ‘Shall we go back 
rolling in the troughs of a dirt 
sea; or set new ul and steer out , 
ith a true faith in our destin 
the Ship ot lreedom an 
Justice Walk through 
Welsh hed ition Board ha 
G al Birdw “the Soul ! , na lead in encouraging its , 
seneral Birdwood the Soul of Anzac, 
with General Richard-on, New Zealand. 7 ildren to think beyond the 
nfines of their patch of Empire 
We at both Brito ina re | | tive pam] hlet for teachers it 
to r the ! et ) I of the:r country as “ rhey 
Wi lon tain t privileges « of ever «¢, and every capacity every 
10 Slo 1 est i” first here » make men larger and wh 
t 1 know! nat work to ike men free The Britis! 
rubbing sho ith our Over 1 Empit our country in its widest sense 
te me home-trutl does not consist of subjugated nations; 1 
0 reated by the ir, inter is the home of free peoples therein lies 
1 the ground of our pride! 


ire 





keep it 
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A Story of the 


By VIOLET 


\ mte d’Epreville extended hi 
thin legs, adjusted his long, 
fingers tip to tip, and glanced 
leways at his companion \ 

ement crossed his long, thin 

troub vou scarce at all, St. 
Lid "Tis a mere baby.” 

is a mere baby the other 


l evenly, bu 


beneath the 


d’Epreville stirred 
prick of reproof in 


th '!—vyou wouldn't have me 


us to Coblenz!”"’ he ejaculated 


Madame, my wife is not 

beside !”’ he shrugged hi 
expressively 

frowning, made a gesture of 


ed evilly even to think of an 


in the intimate company of 


nd Comtesse d’Epreville 
t tarnished ornament of the 
end her back to her con 
continued querulously 
ill fled, poor wretches! 1 
S Deni ] wa it m wits’ 
I tl ht of this way out of tl 
unity ive you an infinity 
d the other dryly 
I'm thinking of the child 
I know you for the most 
f mer unnaturally honourabl 
orld of ours! 1 know that 
b afe with you, whatever 
you're till 3 d favour 
that the happine of Made 
t enter into the question 
b ippier with you than with 
wife,”’ d’Epreville remarked 
too obvious for even tormal 
be necessary for the affair to be 
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French Revolution 
M. METHLEY 
“ At once—so that I may take my de- 


parture France is no place for a gentleman 


any longet / 


St 


my apologies to you ! 
Denis disregarded the sneer, but his 


steady brown eyes met and held those of the 


other 

Your arguments are convincing,’”’ he 
said And I consent—if Mademoiselle is 
willing.’ 

‘She'd willingly take any road which 
avoided her stepmother—and me!" d’Epre- 
ville’s laugh held a shade of bitterness. 


Will you speak to her, or shall ] 
St. Denis hesitated, and the flush 
rose in his tanned cheeks made him look for 


which 


a moment unwontedly boyish. 


I will speak to her myself,”’ he said at 
last. Then I shali know her real feel 
ing 

Which you don't trust me to transmit 


truthfully 
d’Epreville yawned, and resumed his former 


well, ] dare say you're right ! 


nonchalant attituck 

For a few moments longer  Josselin, 
Marqui St Deni lingered, Then he 
turned abruptly on his heel and left the 
room, with the air of a man who wishes to 
bring an npleasant piece of business to 
an immediate conctiusion 

Gazing after him, the Vicomte d’Epre- 
ville laughed {tly 

The Jus sun beat down on St. Denis’s 
uncovered head a he passed along the 


LerTra of the Chateau ad Epreville, guided 
laughter and voices 


angle of the build 


ound of 
the 


few instants he 


by the leht 
which floated round 
ing Ina came within sight 

well as he 

\ space of soft turt 
beve t hedge of 
the fullness of its beauty 
at hand a b and girl played at battledore 
shuttlecock 


cemed 


surrounded a sundial ; 
md grew a grea lavender in 
scented Closer 
and 
She t more child than girl in 
the slim of fifteen 
Hair of the clear yellow tint of a ripe acorn 
little cap of 


sprigged gown showed 


almo 


immaturity her years, 


curled from beneath a clear 


muslin, a cant, 





ndalled feet as she darted to and 


f ver the gra 
Her companion was a lad of nineteen, tall, 
rl 1 ve trikingly handsome, of a 
juare-chinned Norman type. It was he 
vho saw the ne comer first, and let) the 


red-and-white feathered shuttlecock flutter 
» the ground 


Brigitte, here is Monsieur St. Denis,’’ he 


rhe girl came forward, dropping a shy 


curtsy, to which St. Denis 
awkwardly And 
same shade in his manner when he 


responded é 
shade there was the 
spoke 
looking down at her from his great height 
like a giant abashed in the presence ota 
lalry 

Can you spare me a few moments, 
Mademoisell 

‘ Certainly Monsieur 


eal golden hazel eyes to hus. Her face 


Brigitte raised 


a 
was adorably flushed by exercise, but very 
plainly she was considerably annoyed at the 
interruption 

I will leave you then,”’ the tall boy 


turned away as he spoke. 


“Come back Luc!” Brigitte inter- 
posed impetuously I so want to finish 
our game, and | am sure that Monsieur St 
Denis won't keep me long ” she broke 

ff colouring but St Denis assented 
gravely. 

No, Mademoiselle, I will not keep you 
long Shall we it down here 


He indicated a moss-grown stone bench 


and seated himself beside het 


Your fathet ul I have been talking 
Mademoiselle he 1 troubled concerning 
your future His ey fell before the in 
credulous candour of het As you know, 
he is obliged to | France at once, and 
and it does not seem convement that you 
hould accompa him And so—he ha 
prope ed to me a great honour 

Yes Monsieur the girl's eve were 

tioning, wor 

He wishe I wisl would you consent 
to marry me lie blurted out the word 
desperate] | i cursing his own clum 
iness, as he sa ide eyes gi viclet 
{ ht | 

To—marry you he repeated 

In the mat heart a great pity suddenly 
pra to |i I] took Brigitte little 
hands and held them firmly, protectingly 


Ye Do not be afraid ris true that 
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vou scarcely know me, but—I swear that I 
will care for you 
But—vyou are—are so much——” 
** Older, you would say Yes; I know 


1 good deal more than twice your age 


if é 
child 

I did not meat niy that,” she poke 
with a child’s rather cruel frankness. ‘ You 
are so very wise, and | know nothing 

That does not matter at all—if I am 
only just wise enough to make you happy 
His smile was unexpected in its attractive- 
ness. ‘ Do you consent, Mademoiselle 

“Tsu mustn't I ris my father’s 

wish, and besides—I do not want to go with 
him to Coblenz There isn't anything else 
to be done, is there But you will let my 
old nurse come with me, Monsieur ?—she 
has loved me since I was a child 

Of course she shall come with you.” 

And we shall live quite close—at your 
Manor—ah, then, I shall be able to see Lu 
de Morny often! May he come and play 
with me sometimes, Monsieur ' 

Yes, indeed 
Denis spoke very gently, bending to kiss the 
little hand which he held He found some 


childish 


whenever you please,’’ St. 


thing terribly pathetic in the girl 
simplicity 
Monsieu 


known him so long 


You see, ] have 


and I love him so much 


Phank you 


oh! Suddenly a crimson flush rose in het 
cheek Is it very wrong of me to say that 
I love Luc, now that 1 am to marry you 


You may ay 


exacti\ what you like 


always Hle rose, smiling down at het 
wistful, half-frightened face And now 
eo back to your game, dear child 

During the week which followed St 
Denis rarely saw the girl alone, and she wa 
shy in his presence almost to dumbness 
Her thought her wishes were to the ma 
an unknow1 unexplored nti and a 
country moreover into which mething for 
bade him to attempt to penetrate. It 
seemed somehow sacrilegiou 


He tried to comfort himself with the 
thought that a wife of fifteen was no such 


rarity ; rl own mother h been cal 


sixteen when he was born Yct—Brigitte 
was such a child uch a baby 

St. Deni iw that more plainly than ever 
upon the day when he stood beside the gir 
before th iltar 3 the litt hapel of the 
Chatear a’ reville | i trang 
iim : wa ldin } iow rite 
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still clasping the litle cat. Her cheeks Drawn by 
she stammered a pitiful apology ’’— ;. 255 H. M. t rock 
en now, and the priest But, although singularly free from con- 


fe itself by performing  ceit, the bridegroom took the first oppor 
tunity of examining himself in amuirror, He 
iat knowledge which lent saw a man who appeared certainly no oldet 
nity to Brigitte’s childish than his seven-and-thirty years, a man tall 
ped, her eyes were very and broad, with the sunburnt skin of an 
omething of appeal in open-air life. Yet something of a philosophet 
man’s sense of protec and scholar too ; a man much after the mind 
both grave and earnest, of one Michel Montaigne was _ Josselin, 
Marquis St. Denis 
nexpected response canx And, in the bravery of his wedding attire 
when at last they were he did not seem, even to himself, to look 


nt With a gesture full particularly—fatherly 


rust her hand into hus, fhe Vicomte and Vicomtesse d'Epreville 
hke you! lhe vl departed in the wake of the other cmigre 
cm much more more with a prudent lack of ostentation 

father ! Ihe Marquis and Marquise St. Denis re 


down into the candid turned to their own Manor, and Brigitt 
mothin little ruetul found herself established, with her old nurse 
her conventual wardrobe, in a _ suite 





and 
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of rooms far too large and gorgeous for her arm round the girl’s shoulders with boyish 


childish figure. roughness 

\t first it was rather exciting in its ‘Don’t cry, Brigitte dear,”’ he said, and 
novelty ; soon it became dull to distraction faced St. Denis, youthtul, flushed and very 
Her husband was so busy, and—unknown to handsome. “It was my fault, sir,” he 
her—so much afraid of boring that child said; ‘‘ you should not blame her—’tis not 
wife of his. She fell back naturally and very fair 
willingly upon the unexacting, youthful Che elder man bowed stiffly. 
companionship of Luc de Morny. ‘‘ T have no desire to blame Madame,” he 


He rode over almost daily from the big said. ‘It is only that she—that both of 
rambling old mansion where he lived with vyou—forgot what is due to her station. | 





his widowed mother rhe two played, sang am sure that you will be more careful in the 
ind laughed together in the demure old future.” 
world gardens of the Manor—all of which He bowed again and turned back toward & 


resulted in a new and disagreeable sensation — the library, his tall figure very upright and 


for Josselin St. Denis. uncompromising Yet neither the boy nor ) 
He interpreted it as a sense of duty the girl felt half so sore and humiliated as 
wards his wife—a consciousness that she he-—neither of them realised in the least the 

tood in need of guidance and training It aching loneline of his heart 

voke suddenly, this feeling, as he sat writing It was from this day that St. Denis w 

in his library one September afternoon, o1 aware, with half resentful, wholly impotent 


rather attempting to write, for the sound of remorse, that Lrigitte was atraid of him 


ices and laughter from the garden wa She was more shy than evet he rarely 
maddening—distractin smiled, and never laughed in his presence 
St. Denis rose and looked out over the Only when alone with Luc de Morny did her 
unny lawn, which formed the background voice and laughter ring out naturally an 
for a picture pretty enough to have served merrily 
is a scene upon a fan by Fragonard ot And St. Denis, watching the boy and girl 
Boucher. together, came gradually to know th 
Hithe nd thither over the turf ran meaning of that aching, gnawing misery in 
Brigitte, in her childishly fashioned white his heart 
wn, SWingil i big pink rose behind het lo do him justice, he fought the evil 
on a length of turquoise ribbon \ whitk lemon of jealousy doggedly, gained olten 
kitten followed, leaping, bounding, pouncing 1 weary, fruitless triumph atte hours ol 
in mimic fury, whilst Luc de Morny, flung at walking through the autumn fields and 
fulllength upon the gra urged on the pretty ines Yet his misery made him keen ot 
plaviellows. Vision Ih imwonted clearne of sight y| 
Finally Brigit ind the kitten subsided found a change in Brigitte a year passe 
a crumpled heap upon the gra just a on, surprised a new look in her eyes, some 
St. Deni tepped it upon the terrace thing deep and very tenet 
Madam | ud coldly, and Brigitt Catching hi lance sometime hie 
lanced up, perplexed and frightened by the turn away with the scared sideways look ot : 
unwonted ternn in tu Voice It one who fears detection, who hides some 
appears to me ircely eemly that you thing very preciou but it was there, al 
hould act the hoyden thu \fter all her husband had seen it 
ere 1S r position as my wile 1 In his preoccupation St. Denis scarcel 
onsider, oted what was passin in the seething 
Che girl ros till clasping the little cat world of Vrance Ile did not realise that 
Her cheek \ hot, her eyes tear-ftilled those opinions of his which had seemed once 
he stammered a pitiful apology » Revolutionary, so anarchical to d’Epre 
[ m SO SOF! it ville and others, had now become retrograde 
list. Dents had ted on impulse, he would ind aristocratic in the ey of the men ol 
L1ught her in his arms, kissed and com that newly sprung-up volcanic Mountain 
{ her; but he remembered his dignit ultra-republicanism 
nd drew back. Lue de Morny was bound So, not reckoning with changes of opinion 
by no ich consideration He tlhung his St. Dent poke as usual in public and 

















THE 


ance upon himself 
He learnt of the 


imminent 
ernoon, more than twelve 
marriage, as he rode 

h the behind = the 
all boy wriggled out from the 
little 


stood in 


woods 


and furtive as a 
‘ing 1 ot the forest He 
th, glancing up from undet his 


lero! \ 


k of hau St. Denis recognised the 


blacksmith, a violent Ik 





\\ tisit Gilles 
. t ( ly Any 


to ln 


"he questioned 
Interruption wa 
own torturing 


Mot t me,” the lttle boy hi 


ther and many others from 
from the town too, al 


Manor to kill you 
I t mother sent me to tell 


\1 rtain of th * St. Der 
h addle 
Mot t me he 


tter contidence 


knows the litth 
in motherly 
uld give no more in 
delivered hi messa vt 
' 


ll rted forthwitl 


hrough the 


slipping away as 
tangled under 

illy needed no ce 
rning He 
l to be 


knew the black 
enough certain that 
without full reasor 
the overthrow and im 


much ugly work 


Xing 
1 all through the 


H ld not be the first nor the 


country 


Wy , ‘ plenty ot time to 
of time to take Brigitte 
the scoundrels 





fot. 
ict 


betore 
| vould probably wait for dark 


the Manor at full speed 
it rse in cl 


charge of a groom in the 


nd went straight up the wide 


the corridor which led 


irtments Outside the door 


tant, and 


he paused for an In 
ard the 


ound ot voices 
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eiching his words, and thereby 


danger one 


39 


the sound of his wife’s voice 


from within 
pleading—frightencd 

* Promise, 
never tell Monsieur le Marquis about—Aim ! 
it would kill me with 


promise, Nanon, that you will 


He must not know 


shame if he heard—if he guessed—he would 


be so angry Oh, it is very wrong of me, I 
know, but I cannot 
L love 
broke In a 

Nanon, it 


premise ! 


cannot give him up 
The soft, childish 
then went on speaking : 


him so voice 
sob 
must be a secret always 
promise 
was drowned in 
handle, as St 
harply, a dark flush of 


But the door did 


rhe old woman’s 
the 
Denis gripped it 


answel 
sound of the turning 
hame rising in his cheeks 
not open ; 

\ scuffling 
the room— a terrified 

Oh, Nanon 


quick ! 


plainly it was locked 


movement came from within 


breathless whisper. 


hide him in the cupboard 


quick 
Phere was a pause, the sound of a closing 


latch, then footsteps approached across the 


foot Phe old nurse opened the door and 
tood aside eprecatingly Beyond | her, 
Ibrigitte faced her husband, standing almost 


before the closed cupboard in the 


. , 
achantty 


wall here were tear-marks on her flushed 


cheeks : in her eves terror— and shame 


Almost involuntarily, the man’s glance 


passed het 1 that closed door which 
hid someone 


Che sudden impulse seized him to give het 


the opportunity to confess, to tell him the 
truth At that moment he had entirely for- 
eotten the object for which he had come. 


I 
He tried to speak lightly 


| but succeeded 
very ill 
Just now, as I stood outside the door, 
I overheard you speaking to Nanon There 
was something said of hiding—in the 
cupboard 
\h! \ little sobbing cry broke from 
the girl’s lip she stared at him, dumb, 


trembling, the very picture of shame and 
confusion 

“Will you show me 
there ?’’ The sternness in his 


audible 


what is conceaied 
voice be 
through the enforced, un 


He took a step forward, 


came 
natural lightness 
but she barred hi 
outstretched 


way with piteous hands 


No! no!” her voice rose to a wail 
“Don’t ask to see! 1 beg—I-pray, Mon 
sieur! Believe me it is nothing very 
wrong, only—-I am so ashamed—— Ah, 





lo not open the bear that 

uu should see—that you should know how 
foolish I have been! Oh, I know that I am 
1ot wortliy to be but—but I! 
promise to be better—to be good —if only 


you will not look into the cupboard. Ah 


door—I cannot 


wile, 


your 


Monsieur, have pity, have pity —1 am not 
very old! 
: 

\ great anger, a great jealousy, and a 
vreat pity strove together in the heart of 


Josselin St Denis He stood motionless 
his eyes fixed upon the tear-stained, pitiful 
the clasped hands 


lace, 


the quivering lips 
\nd in the end pity prevailed ; for she was 
child 
He spoke gently and wearily. 
Do not be afraid, Brigitte; | 
there 
It does not matte 
Monsieur !’’ <A 


girl's face 


indeed such a very 


will not 
ask to see what Is since you do not 
wish to show me ’ 

“Oh, thank you 
light of joy shone in the 
good to me—ah, I 
will be better, le 


She laid one 


sudden 

‘You 
are so promise that | 
s foolish.” 


hand 


forced 


impulsively on his 


leeve, and he himself to endure the 


contact, forced himselt to speak quietly 
“You must know why I came to seek 
you. ‘Tis necessary that we should leave 
the Chateau at once, for a time at least. 
There may be trouble with the villager 
they have been stirred up by agitators from 


the town 1 had thou 
Madame de Morny 


ght of taking you to 


“Oh, I should like that the gurl broke 
in eagerly lf am sure she would be 
pleased too 1 Luc! 

A wave of j« IS anger swept St. Denis 
it the sound of that name, spoken so sham« 
lessly He lost self-control for the moment 
and spoke with harsh emphasis 


" 2e Is it not a pity that he should not 
be here this afternoon? We then 
have 

Beneath hi 
Brigitte 


might 
consulted him 
glance 


fierce searching 


childish face was quite unmoved 


Heavens! Wet men then false, de 
eitiul irom theu very cradles ? She 
inswered with ir of frank regret 
Yes—is it not a pity Perhaps he will 
me soon But, Nanon, you must help 


me now—l will be ready to start whenever 
u wish, Mon il 
St. Denis muttered something in assent 
and left them In the 


strode to and {fro 


library, alone, he 
driven by 
fighting for 


aimlessly, 


the fierce n vithin him, 
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some measure of control and clearness of 


vision 
Presently he sank down into a chair, his 


face buried in his hands 
had died dow1 


uttel 


Che jealous anger 


into ashes of weary hopeless 
now that 


it was nothing 


ness despail him 


Poss ed 
After all 


certainty was his 


to wonder at He was so old compared to 
Ler oO unsympatheti in everything so 
unlike the boy she loved fo marry het 
had been a sin 

And now—what remained 


To St. Denis it that of a sudden 
the way opened out before him, plainly, in 


dubitably, t 


seemed 


only way which he could 
Lrigitte must be set free 
Morny But 


stain upon her 


take in honout 


to marry [ue de there must 


be no scandal, no name— it 


must all natural, inevitable 


seem 
problem logic 
tired lace grew very 
He must think of the 
best means to spare this child, who was still 
his wite he would protect her to the en 

that her life should not be 
‘a Shadow of remorse 


Considerin thie lly, pains- 


takingly, the man’s 


sorrowlully tender 


take care 
darkened for ey 

It was Bri 
smooth out the 


ritte herselt 
tangled 


who helped 1 


kein of his thoughts 


She burst in upon him, eagerly, excitedly 
Luc is here he has just come!” she 
cried So now he « 1 rik over t 
Madame de Morny’s with us!” 
The boy followed her, in his manner that 


shade of awkwardness which always touched 


his relation vith St. Den Phe elder ma 
would not let himself pause to 
mounced th 


f such things 


to-day it was deeper, more pt 
It di 
he must not 


| not do to think « 
remember that Brigitte wa 
brazenly surely, as the 
Hle m 
ignorance, her 


usnal 
playing a part as 


veriest Parisian coquett ust keep in 


mind always het innocence 


that she was only a child 
With that 

steadily, t cheerfully 
I am glad that Monsieur de 


k him to do mea 


before him, he could speak 
almo 
Morny 1s 
here; I willa favour. I 


have busine which will keep me at the 
Chateau tf 


relieve my mind greatly 1 


hours more, and it would 


he would be yout 


ra tew 


escort to his mother’s house 
Monsieur, 


be Vy ish 


lam entirely at your service 


Luc de Morny assured him with 
tiffness 
Phen-—perhaps you will go at 


Nanon al 


once, and 












































































THE 


his feet with an Iicredulous 
Brigitte stood in the doorway ’’—,. 242 


i ( Ol W Ullics oll 
( | have ridde 
it \ \ t first st 
I ill 1 w vou when 


| without further demur. 


Denis stood upon the 


} 
iow 


e tawny beech-trees 


lee quite ea quits 
t of the business con 
1 ‘ ‘ ough 
‘ { to 
? 1 ! \4 i 7 j 
» the oll 1 th 
rture ( 1 permitte | 
| d lett waiting in 
i Val 
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and again he 


au upon a tals 


vicatTlous 








Orawn by 
 M. Srook 


renruned now except to 
fo wait supinely for death must always be 

cruel and bitter thing to a man strong in 
body and mind Hie sat in the hbrary once 
! | buried in his arms. Beside 
him on the table lay a loaded pistol; again 


longed to use it, to make an 


end then and there 


But he found strength to resist the tempta- 
tion. This thing must come about naturally ; 
he must appear to have met his death at the 
hands of the 


hould in the end be 


Revolutionaries, even if the act 
his own Chere must 


be no outwerd how of suicide flor Her 


Yet perl ips all fils plan We based on 


rumoutl perhaps those 


executioners of his would nevet 


COTM 


As though in answer to that doubt, there 


floated to him through the open window 


on the still evening air, a sound, coming trom 








village. It was the 


n, broken, irregular ; 


the direction of the 
thud-thud ofa dr 
1 then the 
{ the C 
\h, yes 
ust wait. 


now 
monotonous, reiterant strains 
1 ira’ 


the 5 


were rec ognisable. 


would come in time; he 


There was a sound in the silence of the 
room ; 
his feet with an 
Brigitte stood in the doorway 


Her face was paler than usual, her eyes 


he raised his head, then sprang to 


incredulous exclamation. 


wide and very dark under the shelter of het 
hood. Her breath came in little 
rh fear or haste 

seized St. Dents 


thus to torture him 


uneven 
gasps, as though throu 

\n impulse o 
Why had she returned 


vhen his sacrifice 


ingel 


almost completed 
had 
spoke 


surely he 


her! He 


urely, sulfered enough 
through 
fiercely. 

Why are you here? What does tli 


mean 


harshly, almost 


He was strangely aware of a new courage 


behind the timidity of her look 


| Came al ni ; he sald Nobody 
knows But Nanon said that you were 
reat dange! And so | came.’ 
You had n I iit ‘ 
“Oh, ye Monsieur L have the right 
lam ur wite Her eyes met his in cleat 
mnfidence ! esitated, then added, ver 
{tly ** Besid lL love you 
St. Dx ripp the table-edge tared 
cl itat her, dumb with sheer amazement 
t her w 
Yi 't t—you can’t meat 
t | tte 1, ther ought tor word 
EY e the tarl trutl 
lis Lau t love 
Oh, 4 L love ! that 
different poke ith tl inne 
utter simpl 
Lk child You love me 
ell asaf 
No!” l it \ ral cane vit! 
trange ( ce L lowe 
ny husba elin, hay t ( 
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She was in his arms, crushed against his 
heart. Looking down into her golden eyes 
he saw there the new look of wondering lov e, 
knew that he held a woman—a child no 
longer. 

kor a few moments no world existed for 
then St. Denis 
raised his head, as through the window 
floated that faint thud-thud—nearer now, 


and more persistently threatening. 


the two beyond themselves ; 


He drew her 
There ts still plenty of 


““ We must go, sweetheart 
towards the door. 
time to escape, and my horse is ready and 
waiting in the vard 

Brigitte slipped her hand through his arm 
with a gesture childish and confiding. 

But 


“* There i 


she said 
to show 


but now—you 


come with me first,” 


something that Ll want 


you | was ashamed before 
must know who ts hidden in the cupboard. 
I cannot have any secrets from you, Josselin, 
even if you are angry with me.” 
St. Deni 
her shoulders 
Child— my little 


honour of trusting you 


spoke very gently, his arm about 
me have the 
ab olutely. I do 


w now, Brigitte.” 


wife— let 


not want to kn« 
But | wish it,” 
laughter and tears 
In the boudon 
handle of the 


she persisted, between 


d, fingering the 
cupboard door with a smile 


she pause 


on her lips, adorably shy, adorably tendet 
It is someone whom | have known and 


such a tiny child!” 


have always him—but 


ince | was—oh 
loved 
were St) 


| grew ashamed— you wise, SO 


plendid—1 thought that you would despise 


me But now, it is so strange—I am not 
ashamed any more 
Slowly she opened the door and_ took 
from the shelf within a large waxen doll. 
Phe once r face had faded toa yellow- 
ish white with age and much kissing; the 


broken and fingerless It was 
and close cap ola baby. 

Brigitte took it in her arms, held it against 
her breast Across the body of his un- 
Dents. 


re ed in the robe 


miled at St 



















































De 
that since the Great War 
vast wave of spirituality has 
4 . \ 
hearts and minds of a 


s forthcoming in stories 





upernatural or otherwise 


P to the r on the battlefield or to loved 
mi Men and women who 
le other than matcrial 
ire faced with incontroevert 
of r personal experi 


not super 
ertainly not un 


It i vell established 
: ientific, fact 
can transmit 


emotions to 


ance, much as 


( age Is cnt 

» to tL recelvin 
er ot doing 

t ” greatest i 





f tl hte and 
the power of muni 
’ ( { 1 nal of mile 
is article 1s neither to 
iperi itural occurrence 
t the expericncs ol 
' t of his great scholasti 





The Haunted House 
t place, Wesley tells in tl 


onthly magazine hh 

how he w born and 

ted house The old 

pworth, in Lincolnshire, wa 

| t of one whom th 
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Queer Experiences of a Great Divine 
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fested himself in the manner attributed to 
all his lineal descendants—the ringing of 
bells, the unseen 
strange rappil other 


rustling ol 
and 


garments 
apparently 
absurd met! 


How Wesley Viewed the Supernatural 
je hn Weslc y "Sal 


uments respecting super- 


1atura! events and apparitions are set forth 
his Journal under the date of May 25 
170 “It is true, he says, ‘“‘ there are 


| of them which I do not 
ce rehend, but this is «with 
slender objection ; 


ec a very 
r what is it which I do com- 
ehend, even of the things I 

aily 2? Truly not 


i mallest grain of sand or spire 


i know not how the one grows, 

how the particles of the 
together, What 
then, to deny 


I ct here 
ence have I 
ll-attested 
nnot comprehend them ? 
It is that 
the English in and, 


facts, because I 


true likewise 


general, 


ndeed, most of the men of 

learnin n | | have given up all a 
counts of itche ind apparitions as mere 
ld wis fables ! am sorry for it ai 
L willis take this opportunity of entering 
my solemn protest against this violent com 
pliment vhich oO many that believe th 
Bible 1 to tl e who do not believe it. 
l owe th no ch service l take know 
ledge, th ire at the bottom of the outery 
which ha wen raised, and with such in 
solence pi thi ‘hout the nation, In 
lirect Opposition not nly to the Bible, but 
he sutt {1 wisest and best of men 

in all They will know 
whether Chi know it, or not) that 
» wit cratt is, In effect, giving 


p the Bib and they know, on the othe 
1, that if but one account of the inte 
men with separate spirits be ad- 

mitted, their whole castle in the air (Deism, 








ground, 
should 


to be wrested out 


Athets Materialism) falls to the 


[ know no reason, therefore, why we 





uffer even this weapon 


our hands Indeed, there are numerous 


f 


irguments besice which abundantly con 


fute their vain imaginations But we need 


“dl it of one 


this 


neither reason 
nor religion req 
* One of the « pital objections to all thes 


accounts, which L have known urged ovet 
ind over, is this Did you ever see an 
apparition yoursel! No, nor did I evet 
see a murde! yet | believe there is such a 
thing vea ind that, in one place of 
another, murder is committed every day 


Cherefore, | cannot is a reasonable man 


deny the fact, although I never saw it, and 


perhaps never 1 The testimony ot 


unexceptionable itnesses tully) convines 


me both of one and the othe 


A Remarkable Narrative 
Chis is Wesley's introduction to a relation 


of what he terms remarkable a narrative 


is any that has fallen under notice 


He points out that the reader is at liberty 


to believe Ol isbehneve the tory but he 
must not be tlended if Wesley himselt 
believes it until h ees better reason to thie 


contrary 


The story that relates « erns on 
Elizabeth Hob erson hom t lay 
ve should describe clairvoyant in a re 
markable degre Her home was in $ ler 
land, and upon ather's deatl hye hie 
a three yea! | he was adopted \ 


her uncle Thor tea whom Wesley it 


cribes as a pu After some difficult 
Wesley prevail yx her to tell her ex 
periencs 
From my child «I he ud, “‘ when 
any of our neighbours died, whether men 
women, or children, [ used to see them 
either just when they died or a little before 
ind I was not tened at all ) 
ommon | ed nie | it 
then know Live ! lead | il 
{ them b | y by wht Vl 
hat came en it i lark bi | hiv 
ith them | served little children and 
in ‘rOWN | had a bright lorious 
heht round the many had a gloomy, 
lismal heht and a dusky cloud over them 
W he out sixteen my uncle 
1 ill j f rr 
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I was coming home through a lane when I 
saw him coming swiftly toward me. TIT ran 
him, but he When I 
came home I found him calling for me. \s 


to meet was gone, 
soon as I came to his bedside he « lasped his 
arms round my neck, and, bursting into tears 


earnestly exhorted me to continue in the 


pt his hold till he sank down 


wavs of God key 


and died: and even then they could hardly 

unclasp his fingers. I would fain have died 

with him, and wished to be buried with him, 
lead or alive 

death left 
constantly 


One 


She states that his her incor 


solable 


thinking of her los 


and she was weeping 


and morning, 
o'clock, she sat up in bed and saw 

bedside he cid not speak 
0k his head and disappeared 


about one 


her uncle at het 


to her, but she 


uncle appeared to her almost 


| staved till 


Cvel ied md COM k-crowing 


ceeding glad, and kept my eves 
fixed upon him all the time he stayed If | 


wanted drink or anything, though | did n 


speak or stir, he fetched it and set it on the 
chair by the bedside Indeed, I could not 
peak ma times I strove, but could not 
move my tongue every morning when | 
vent away e waved his hand to me, at | 


heard delightful music, as if many perso! 


together. 


‘“*A Person in White” 


On recovering trom the illness brought 


on by grief at my uncle's death, | was musing 
ht whether | did well in desiring h 
and | was praying that God 


kd do His own wall 


when he came ! 


ind stood by my bedside But he was 

in hus usual are he had on a white rob 
which reached to his feet. He looked quit 
well pleased About one, there stood by 
him a person in white, taller than him and 


beautiful He came with the 
and continued till 


exceeding 


iInging a Lmany voices 

il Ck-cl in then my uncle smiled 

| ived hh hand toward me twice ol 
thrice hen ent away with imexpressibly 
veet must ind | saw him no more 

She a tel f one John Simpson, a 
neighbour and a man who feared God He 
Wil i lod nad yorned hi hip on a certaim 
Puesday the Friday night following 
he i\ between eleven and twelve 


walking in my room, 
steppiny 


the bedside, 
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and stretched his 
he hand over m<¢ hree drops of water fell on 


; in hi iacket. all wet 
strove 
but I 
than if she was dead 
that 


felt as cold as ice I 


who lay with me; 
( | more 
After 1 heard he 


s than a minute he 


was cast awa' 


went away 


ome every meght, for six or 


' { following. between cleven and 


he came went 


\fter 


ever©ry 


and when he 


iv, | alwavs heard sweet musk 
and might 


the 


me both day 


twelve with music at his 





mil going, and every day at sunris« 


noo sunset Hie came whatever 
at church, in the preacl] 


and was alway 


the 
length she 


Ss { of several other visits from 


rit this man, and how at 


ke ifficient courage to speak to 

he prophesied many thing 
pass 

We te much more about this Eliza 


but | 


mee 


l 


have space only to quote 


before Michaelma 1763, my 
who was a good y 
The day after Michaelmas 
l ght | him 


ide, surrounded 


oung man 


saw standing 





with a glorniou 


ing irnestly at me Hle was 
eht the 


ck ind all the crew 


ship in which 


Were 





Cornet Mercier'’s Farewell 
| te ol June arc 1750 Wesley re 


/ 
tt narkablk 


narrative received trom 


rien It 


piety and 


gentle 


concerned a 


veracity 


| by Wal ol 
Mercie 


Phe young 


mariage by 
then a volunteer m 
gentleman was 
where 


it that time in Charleville, 


1, who approved his addresses 


| ted me to look him as m\ 
band When 
| promised to return in two 


Charlevill 


upon 
the regiment lett 


From 


marry Tit 
Dublin 
| I thence TO 


bought 


thence to his father’s 


England, where, In 


him ae cornetcy 
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for the wedding; and, returning to Ire- 
land, let us know that he 
our house in Charleville in a few days. 
On this the busied to prepare 


lor his reception cnsuing marriage ; 


would be at 


family wa 
md the 


when on my sister Molly and | being 


asleep in our bed, I is awakened by the 
ulden opening of the side-curtain, and 
tarting up, saw Mr. Mercier standing by 
the bedside. He was wrapped up in a 
loose sheet, and had a napkin, folded like 


a night-cap, on his head He looked at me 


very earnestly, and lifting up the napkin, 

haded his face, showed me the 
his head, all blood, 
the meantime 


terror was excessive, which 


which much 
left 
with his 
quite hight \Iy 
was still increased by his stooping over the 
bed My 


side of and covered 


brains room was 


and embracing me in his arms. 


cries alarmed the whole family, who came 
crowding into the room. Upon their en- 
trance he gently withdrew his arms, and 
ascended as it were through the ceiling. I 
continued for some time In strong fits 
When I could speak I told them what I 
had seer One of them, a day or two alter, 


rong to the 


postmaster for letters, found him 


reading the newspaper in which was an 
account that Cornet Mercier going into 
Christchurch belfry in Dublin, just after 
the bells had been ringing, and standing 
under the bells, one of them, which was 
turned bottom upwards, suddenly turned 
again, t1 k one side of his head, and 
killed him « the spot On further inquiry 
we found ] va truck on the left side of 
his hea 


A Daylight Ghost 
which appear in the daytime 


are very rar Modern investigators have 


ery fe tances to record of ghosts seen 
in the ire of davlight Wesley, how- 
evel l | ited many cases of davlight 
apparition Ile tells us of a Mrs. Sarah 
\l 1, « iose veracity he could entirely 
deper She related how a servant of her 


husband died of smallpox \ few days after, 


' 1¢@ was walking into the town, she met 
him in his common everyday clothes, running 
towards her. She saw him for about a 
minute, when he disappeared. This Mrs, 
Sarah M | was doubtless a clairvoyant, 
particularly isceptible to these daylight 
ipparitior She related to Mr. Wesley 
how Mr. Hith, a surgeon and apothecary, 








him till he turns 


his 


alter death 1 
houst about ele 
sunshiny day 


chamber wind 


but it was with th 
that she ever 
could not keep het 
drew from the wi 
terrified with h 


ready to drop. 


Crystal Gazing 
Wesley relate 
now be ¢ 

told him 

Jonas 


would 
was 
named 
for by 
A ( 
questioned by 
who had 
pace 
Jonas 
n put him int 
hand, ar 


who! 


Mr. ¢ 
tw 


ertain 
been 1 
them bring 
Rushfor 


him 


the man who i 
kr to the | 
l I 1 ‘2 
| he 1 Ve 
ile-hous¢ 
| illed out a | 
\ ling | t ) 


l 


int 


Another cas« he 


several indey 


nels 


ld to Mi 


tly look 


i twenty day 


lied in Mar 1766. On the r4th of April 
followin walking with two othe 
men in the High Street, about daybreak 
and they all tl iv him, dre 1 as he 
usually wa in a scat urtout, a bush 
wig, and a ver ill hat He was standin 
ind leaning against a post, with his chi 
resting on his har \s they went towal 
him (for they were ot frightened at a 
he walked towat them and went by then 
they looked steadily after him, ind 


market-house 


Wesley ce 


the 


him stand at h 
king full uy 

t horrid counts 
ilked on 
otf him till 


tho 


he W 


Phi He Was SO 


that 


lent witne ( 


at Skipton, wa 


ryhbours about a man 
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Windle Common. The men sprang out and 
pulled the missing man off his horse, killed 
threw hi 


aid he saw it alla 


him, and body 


The lad 


into a coal pit. 
plain as if he 





a close to the scene Next day he led 

me neighbours to the spot where he had 
ecn the man killed, and showed them the 
pit into which the man had been thrown : 
one of the neighbours went down and dis ‘ 
covered the body just as the boy had said, 
even toa handkerchief which was tied around 
his mouth and fastened behind his neck. 

Wesley comments on this as _ follows 
“Is it improbable only or flat] impossible é 
when all the circumstances re considered 
that this should all be pure fiction ? They 
that can believe this may belie a mans 
getting into a bottle.” 

A Case of Telepathy ? 

Another story was told to Wesley by a 
member of the Methodist Society at Amble 
rele Che ] band of a lady was concerned 
in the Rebellion of 1745, and was tried at 
Carlisle and ndemned to be shot. On the 

ening before the day of his execution she 

i ittin ind using in her chair, and 
atter i hile fell aslee] She had a very 
vivid dreatr in which a stranger came to 
her and iid Go to such i part of the wall 
and among the loose ston you will find a 
key, which you must carry to your husband 
She waked and thought little of the dream 
but fell asleep again and dreamed the same 
dream She awoke, put on her hat and 
cloak and went to the wall indicated by 
the tranger in her dream—and_ there ’ 
ure enough, among the loose stones, was a 
key She Wa granted leave to see het 
husband for the last time, and managed to 


it being observed 


ell, but 


at mid- 


» him witho 
the door of hi 


ind 


pa the key t 
It opened 
the lock of the 


night the 


not only 


1) si) doo 
prison door 


man ehecte 


Wa thi a case ol telepathy ? The 
husband wa indeed on the borderland 
between two world ind it ma vell be that 
a special power or gift came into being 
under the circumstance fhe name Tele 
pathy may be a very modern one—but 1t 

cribs mething that has been know! 
and recorded b ome before John Wesley, 
and by many after him. And this great world 
conflict will, without doubt, be the meat 
of quicken the interest many in those 
trange realms of the non-material world, 
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into her fortune, and decides 


in South Kensington and make 


round the world with her 
and chaperon. However, 


native place—a little spot in 
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they duly reach Ifdestadt. 
Camiola is so charmed 
tenant. 


1 me that she knew of no 
on in these parts.” 
ou that: cried the man 
ked himself, and smoothed 
miling, before adding, 
foolish woman. Certainly 
1 of the slaying ot a dragon 


But it Ss, of Course, 

ded him critically, Chere 
( ( epant between hi 
ttitude with regard to the 

implicity ol hi belief in 
ly expressed that mon 


ugh he did not wish 


n the dragor and the only 


wellnigh picture hersclf as having slipped 
back some half a dozen centuries—until 


she could fancy the windows full of eager 

faces, the bells ringing a glad chime, and 

the whole city a-tiptoe to see Dieu 
de Gozon ride through tes, 

dragging the corpse of the slain enemy by 

neck 

“The dragon is the crest of t 


some 


donné the ga 


a rope tied to its hideous 
| 


ie 


Vajda 





Maros family, I think? she asked. ‘7 
noticed it carved above the gateway and 
over the mantel in the state apartment , 
“Yes, it is their crest, and legend 
that the saint was a member of their family. 
He had a little hermitage on that spot 
where now his chapel stands, and, as I 
told you, many miracles are worked at hi 


hrine, though not so many formerly.” 

‘It is all very interesting,” mused th 
rl 

Che graci ne hould go to-morrow 
nd see the tom of the family in our 
creat church of St. Ildemund, here in the 
Kirchen Strasse Phe are truly magnifi 
nt Kew familie can show so many 
eneration lhe re of Yndaia ruled a 
vhole province It is the only part ot 
Transylvania in w h the Saxons ever sub 
mitted to Roumanian rule The overlord 
ould not have them in his province but on 
his own terms: yet even he could not top 
the change of name when, in 1691, thi 
country joined herself to Austria! 

‘It was called Yndaia before that: 

wef The Vajda-Maros are older even 
than their castle Sefore that was built 
the family dwelt here in the cit in the 
watch tower Op] ite.’’ 

“It is a very old building,” remarked 
Miss Purdon with a shudder She added 


abruptly, “Had you 


ever any witch-burnings 
in this city, I won . 


= Ah, yes, deed we had Witchcraft 
was rife in this unl appy place at one time. 
The stake used to be set up, I have heard 
1y, just there, where you see the fruit- 
tall with the brown awning, below the 
hrine of the blessed Ildemund When I 
vas born, a woman was living in this town 
hose grandmother saw the last witch 
irnt 

Mi Purdon hivered. “Come in, 
Camiola; it grow little chilly 

As they went upstairs, she remarked, 
“Those Orenfels people are a little creepy, 
I think.” 

“Perfectly delightful,” murmured Cami 
la, who was rapt in the consideration 
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of the curious circumstance of her having 
dreamed of the dragon as issuing from the 
door of the watch tower. Common sense 
caused her to admit that, previous to her 
dream, she had heard the hint or suggestion 


of such a creature from Irmgard; never- 
theles she had known of no connection 
between the Vajda-Maros and the ancient 
bu'ldi in the square. 

* Mizpal iid she, “would you like to 


leep 1 


n my room to-night or in Marston’s? 


Hers is a nice room, and does not look 
out upon the square. I am sure she has 
not been disturbed.” 

She made the ugyestion, hardly expect- 
Ing it to be accepted, but to her surprise 
Miss Purdon jumped at it. 

Oh, don’t think me a_ weak-minded 
idiot, but I really think I will take Mar- 
ston’s room,” said she. “You heard what 
he said about the place where they put up 
the stake It was something more than 
an ordinary dream. I can explain to Mat 
ston that the yunds of the town awaken 
me too early in my own room.” 


The 
and prove d quite 


new arrangement was easily made, 


atisfactory. Miss Purdon 


slept soundly, and so did Marston. 
Camiola herself was more restless, for 

they had found a message awaiting them 

upon their return to say that Irmgard’s 


mother was worse—had, in fact, experienced 


a serious relapse 





No supernatural visitations broke tl 
English girl’s rest, but the very natura 
anxiety which a real affection will induce 


She loved Irmgard dearly, and she had had 


but little love in her life She felt as if 
she were living through each hour’s sus 
pense and strain with her friend. She re 


membered with anguish the grief she had 
herself her father 
during the never-to-be-forgotten night whose 


endured, watching by 

morrow left her orphaned. 
Next told Herr Neumann 

that her interview with the Graf von Oren 


fels must wait. 


morning she 


She was going in the motor 


to Szass Lona at once to obtain the latest 
news, 

Mi Purdon accompanied her, and 
tovether they slipped down the foldings of 
the 1 1, leaving the medieval city fa 
above them, ind when the had rounded 
the curves of the Trollb« ry, as the big 


grass hill at the foot of the valley was 
called, she felt as though she were in 4 
different world. 

that them was very 


The news awaited 








































































A 


doctors had en up pe 
feared that the end was now 


tion of hours 

n clung about Camiola, tearful 
his Anglo 
en, rested his curly head upon 


Even Conrad, 


broke into loud weeping 


he oothed them and 


Irmgard could not now, in 
e these helpless creature in 
round the world with het 
projected tour faded into dim 


I the present Camuola feli 
It. to the neighbourhood of 
m she was so incerely 
ak of her new plat s to 
laldovan family—their trouble 
e for consideration of an 


the present time. She felt that, 


‘ ‘ yuld he ot little ust 
f mm) ht he ummo ed t 


t take a last leave of their 


ird could not be spared 


vn Reed with the ¢ 
t ear the latest account and 
readiness to vo to Her 
‘ ewhere, a the General 
equire his services to drive 
Pp upon uch business a 


rned to the Blaue Végel to 


Ite vare me ive wW ent 
wre the itch tower to ask 
l e tl knelish Friiulein 
lettur the « th 
| quec ensation of 
eam a he and Miss Purdon 
rket quare diagonally an 
itti< rcohed entrance 
lowly opened, it was without 
\l France encountered the 
‘ the old woman who had 
so caverly on the evening ot 


\ then eves met, che cx 
hudder, a though she peered 
he depth of dark wate 


akn 1 word, the old creature 


em to. follow. and led the 


a narrow stone pa save 
rh which one now entered 
a postern The main 

beer pon the upper floor, 


ridge or movable ladder The 
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tair by which they ascended was spiral, 


though not so narrow as the usual cork 


screw staircase It was deeply worn by the 
treading of many feet, and not very clean 


The stair terminated in a square space 
forming a kind of ante-room. It occupied 
one-fourth of the area of the square keep, 
and it was hun with arras, and sparsely 
furnished in the style of the country, with 
sofas and little tables with gilded leys. It 


had two door vesides the narrow one in 

the corner by which they had entered. 
Here they waited for several minutes 

perhaps, as the girl suggested, to make 


them realise the Importance ol the noble 


man with whom they had come to treat 

Presently the door at right angles to that 
by which they had come was pushed open, 
and a little, bent, shrivelled man entered. 
His hair wa ey and thick, standing up 
all over his head as though some fright had 
left it permanently erect. He was shabbily 
dre ssed, and bowed nervousl\ _ standing at 
some distance from the ladies, as though 
he feared they might insist upon shaking 
hands in English fashion 

Camiola, in her mewhat slow but 
correct German, presented Miss Purdon, 
and then, seating herself, avowed her object 
without preamble She had seen that the 
Castle of Orenfels was to be let, and would 
like to take it for the rest of the summet 

iv for three months—as she wished to 

remain within reach of her friend, the 
daughter of General Maldovan 


The old ma looked as though het ap 
pe ince and manner were pleasing to him, 
but he raised a knobby, skinny hand and 
cut her ymewhat short 


Then, speaking in a curious harsh Get 
man, which was evidently not his native 
tonguc, he explained that he was not pre 
pared to let the castle for so short a term 

Camiola begged to know the shortest time 
for which he w d consider an offer, and 
he replied that he would, under ordinary 
conditions, not let except to a permanent 
tenant, upon lease, for seven, fourteen or 
twenty-one veal Hlowever, as summer was 


half over, and he had not this season suc 


ceeded j tting, he was prepared to accept 
nine montl tenancy, if she would under- 
take to vacate next May. at the commence- 


ment of the tourist season, or, in the alter- 
native, renew ner tenancy for a longer 


Not merely was his accent vile, but he 
u t well furnished with teeth, 








1 , 
1oht he 
demande¢ 
| ¢ ] 

plied that he 
; ] 

wointed ¢ 
| 
i ! ] I 
ext summit t 
] ? 
Camiol ( 
, 
= he 
Tt Shi 
e } ed | 


CX ( 
ind 
After me 
cl he eT 
conceal ! 
ked he \ 
} 
t k ‘ 
c¢ ent 1 
é ent ad 
I al 
¢ n 
r he 
i 7 
() t} 
l Genet 
ne 
e hesit 
in¢ 
\I | nce 
ed to I 
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partially acquainted There wa further hesitation, and he 
ok them ome hroug ht out mething else 
each othe l ou ht to have ald betore, at the he 
dei rd hie inning of out ) re¢ le interview, that 
lined the off He 1 must make one stipulation, and that 
i not wish emain that you retain the ervice I the Eslers 
) can She Whe kn | t make place cafe 
entire nte id nd are | peopl | should, if 
r two the in u key them to please me, be prepared 
hile le looked ) to pa halt nel, Wace 
1 upon th at she Wi hould wish to keep them,” said 
well ask what rent Camiuola, nd your offer is very fau | 
tenance He re think it will be best to engage most of eu 
ve thousand krone, taff from this place, as foreign servant 
could not let to h ould perhaps not be comfortable. Then 
this would spoil here is the question of mul I supposé 
e must have couple to go up and down 
( thre 1] with our prov : well oa vod ones 
| t t ( Lie ivht t the have no dift 
v ] } Mt iW ! cs 0 ‘ for the rough 
1 the oO! l } the l qd atte ome delibera 
t! ‘ | ! | 1 Hie omer » allow 1 l to hire the 
I ) it cle the 1O day on 
» «Ff a 1! I t that the undertook 
‘ ( it I tt e ne pack n ( ine econd 
t le that |] hould be « ed to lool 
1 ! H ter them 
ired to p ( ( miola v ist a tl ol greeing 
the n t to tl ement, most convenient to her- 
e will | ‘ elf, whe the « iin ce more drawn 
General } ce t ith in and there 
! he ( trode int el man 1 | 
‘ Ve , ret nifo d and ed who wa 
\ ‘ con r niy t 1 wh ‘ pped short 
ni } n eell the ladu | 1 aj nlogwetu 
er the he ( bowed low, bri heels together 
CXpre ‘ ‘ nt ! ed toreig nial 
ne | { f did not can t init pt \ , unch 
4 | he, | hn f he expt ted 
tnere ; an ol 
Orenfe | t He ertainl fine man, vel 
m not pre ‘ L < ell drilled H ! \ chest 
I 
it If in ¢ t, pl t restnut ‘ not mecurring 
the ct ( being r | his eyes were 
e th he ow yroV ‘ rm hade 1t matched | 
\ t him lock His 3 tache w tiffened at the 
‘ ( ‘ lh teeth whit 1 well kept 
| | ! May I e permitt t present m 
! ( t hit t nephey the Hlerr ( ( irland: 
he ‘ ered t ld Gival 
f r Che int ct wa with proper 


yt} rele mn the piendia 


































May I be permitted to present my nephew, the 
Herr Captain von Courland?” quavered the old Graf.’’ 





nust needs | for a coat and skirt cut 
nd made as \ her simple white serge; 

that the ninon blouse within, apparentl\ 
» loose and comfortable, was the work 
f a modiste of geniu He was able to 
decide that neither the thread-lke gold 


hain she wore, nor its pendant of uncut 


turquoise, was costly. Her hands were 
iuntlets, and she wor 


The deli ately 


which also was 


hidden in her rough ¢ 


o other visible ornament. 


curved brim of he hat 


simple—-hid face 
could 
see was pleasing. The elder lady was the 
first to speak, and she asked if he resided 
in Ildestadt or w there on a visit. 

del oiite ‘i 


t © ly here UO! le VC, 


idiously part of her 


from him, but he thought what he 


that he 
paying a visit to 

He added that it wa: 
illy delightful to find visitors in the place; 


He wa inform her 


uncle and aunt 
it was usually so dull. He could not under 
tand why it was that people did not flock 

Iidestadt, for really 

rth looking at up in the 
Had they beer lar 


Orenfels: 


there was scener 
Ildegebirge 
as the summit No 


Oh, thev had 


ot seen any of the really beautiful part 
He hoped the \ ild not leave without 
ins 
Chen Cam joined in, and said that, 
far from leavin they intended to ex 
lore the plac its uttermost, and that, 
th that intention, they were about t 
me the Grat tenants for a time. 
He showed |] pleasure at this news in 
manner which \v almost boyish He 
ht they ed their wisdom by comin 
1 place wholly free from trippers. If 
he weather continued fine, they would 


a glorious time up in the mountain 


fe wished that they had arrived a month 
but although June in his opinion 
the best time to be at Orenfels, vet 

( had still the greater part ol July, and 
the whole of August 


ger to advise them upon all 


would be lovely, 
Ile became ea 


of subject where to get what they 


nted, and so on. In a quarter of an 
they were all talking fast, while the 
Gsral tinh chair and gazed at them 
The ladic were anxious to get a few 
" pre] ( for themselves and thei 
1 at the earliest possible moment, a 
1 the n ts oppressively hot down 
t city. It was Miss France’s inten 
t et her butler to come out from 
} ‘ 


id J Reed, the chauffeur, 
a compatriot. He could 1 
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out silver and linen with him, but they must 


go and purchase a small quantity of both 


in Hermannstadt, also those baths to wh 
the English are oO notorious! iddicte 
There wa merry licvht in ¢ ptain 
Courland CV a> he implored them t 
believe that, mon the upper classe in 
Austria-Hungary, the views held upon tl 


subject were orthodox thre 
could possibly de-1re 

He was certainly a taking young man, 
estions for their 
He declared Bertha Esler to 


excellent 


and was ready with su 
household 
be an cook, and recommended 
them to place the household arrangements 
She would rtainly know 


kitchen work 


under her care 
ot girls to do the house and 
he felt sure the 


Furthermore, he knew where they ought 


might trust her for that 


to order their wood for fucl d betore the 
were aware he Wal otte to ride up t 
Orenfels that very afternoon and warn 
Sertha of their incomin 

She won't be pleased,” smiled Car 
“She is a very exclusive lady, and both she 
and her nephew n be anything but 


fond of stra ‘ 


Nephew ! id tl ptain, turning to 
his uncl i Bert! t a nephew uy 
there 

“Ves ble ush di « e winter befor 
last. and it w lonely { her by herself, 
replied t e Crrat \ necded to ¢ 
odd job I | nN ee 


capable 

I didn’t | he ] a ne} 
marked Tile 1 l 

Well, there are thit that even 
officer in t] Aust nA doesn’t kno 


observed t Grat with the n 
“So it see admitted the you sold 
with a ] 

It ist late.” id Camiola, “to go w 
to Orentel evel t be ne 
four o’clocl You would not be back mu 
before nine iby ice . | | ks l must 
mvyself in order to 1 { h the root 
and make tern with Bert She 1 
decline pomtot } tw ra t 
llow would it be t We ! i up ther 
quite earl] to-m \ , iu | 
would lea time to to Hern 


tadt in the car duri the alternu t 

buv things. We might start at seven 

and be back bv twelve If the weather 1s 
d and the Herr Graf let me | 

the mules, an ¢ rly 1 ‘ | t 


f 




















. Oh, dear child, I do not think I 
equal tarting at seven!” cried Miss 
itly. 

T he n eves sparkled, “Uncle, 
-_ e up with Miss France and 
morning : he cried 
Grat t his lip, glanced at his 
a momentary hesitation 
ih a He would order the 

me desired 
| t! aid Camiola Che Eslers 
me with due authority to 
tudes! Perhaps, also, 
; ; ( ( rland, you will have the 
t ccompany us to Her 
the afternoon and show us 
too delivhted, and when 
leave of the uncle, the 


ied them across the road, 

ition to come in and 

ta hion, irom 
| n li h maid 

] , P ] 


erminated only by the 


th the car and the latest 
S Lona krau Maldovan 
part rallv, and, th ugh the 
inced that it could not 


pressure ol anxicty 


removed, 
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‘TAIN TRAGEDY 
| ct uut for Orentels 
the early stillness, 
| - ; 
of Camiola and the cap 
| t profuse apologies from 
cemed was crippled by 
f gout. He hoped 
{ der that Erwald 
” 
ene 1 tor the two young 
l 2 deux Was a tar more 
| e to the young man 


laughter of a 
Grundy is kept in her 


. 23 ’ 
d never ridden with 


lit betore, and the know 
cal training caused him 
llv) that this was 


d to make him feel 





| 
Ile had, however, the 
t ippress such techn 
4 led the lem ish of the 
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pines, their good beasts moving steadily up- 
ward, crushing the pine 
amid the call of the birds and the murmur 


aromatic twigs, 
of the torrent, sometimes muffled, sometimes 
1 Camiola thought 


beside their 
that the beauty and mystery of the approach 


close path, 
to Orenfels were even greater than she had 
before supposed. 

They had partaken of 


before starting, 


rolls 
only 


coffee and 


and Erwald carried 
some sandwiches for their refreshment upon 


arrival, as they intended to lunch at the inn 


upon their return. 

They talked all the way, the captain be- 
vinning by complimenting Camiola upon 
her German, and she retorting by telling 


him how unwise it was of his countrymen 


not to learn fluent English, since it is the 
race The nce they 

the Vajda-Maros 
remarked upon the 
accident which had bereft the 


Vast a 
talk ot 


Camiola 


language ot so 
proceeded 1 
family, and 


sadness of the 


old Graf of his son 
Not a son,” said von Courland, a little 
embarrassed - My uncle never had a son. 


Gaspard, who was lost, was my brother.” 


Camiola begyed his 


hurriedly, 
touched 


pardon 


feeling really grieved at having 


too lightly upon such an intimate subject 


Chere Is need at all to apologise,” 


replied the young man cordially. “Our re- 
tationships are a little puzzling, as is the 
case with many old families. My uncle, 


the present Graf, was an only son—at least, 


the only one who lived to grow up—and had 


two sisters. Of these, Héléne, my mother, 
Was the younvel She married = an 
Austrian officer, Colonel von Courland, 


somewhat to her brother’s indignation. 


He | woks 


Province 


Transylvania as a 
} 


DY 


ilways upon 


Roumania unjustly enslaved 


the dual Empire For many years Gaspard 
was my mother’s only child He was 
fifteen when [ was born, so I really 
knew but little of my brother. By the 
time that I was old enough to. under- 
stand things he was grown up. He lived 
here a great deal vith my uncle, who 
looked upon him his heir; but I am sorry 
to sa that he had a way ot running through 
money which was disastrous It is, of 


ilt for a man with a 


title, in a 


course, diffi 


prospective iment, t 


live economically; but poor Gaspard’s debts 
were inexcusabl As you have heard, he 
was killed in an accident, not far from here, 
and the thin which came to light after 
wards made peoy suggest that he might 











people altel hin 
Oh, that 1 
( Irse ' cried ( 
accident eC 
» wholl 
( reet to k 1 
iwbout it ; 





villing to speal 
“You will alway 


n which the folk 


imiola “What a 


lich is, in 


heard oft it, 


to himself intentionally. 


I course, absurd, since even if 
a editated li idle, he would not 
e been like o dray eight or nine othe 


te out oT the question, of 


trange 


to have been. It sounds 
table Would it be in 
have any theory 


was the prompt reply, 
rch 


Was CVeCI made 


my vi w, to be 
\ 1 ever heard of 
)1 igon of the Ildenthal 
she replied 
wd landlord seem 


and is 


very pla ce 


have an inveterate belief 


in something of which they are more than 
ilf shamed I l] that, l puarantee 
that there are t m e than a couple ol 
dozen inhabitants of Ildestadt and not one 
n the urre n village who does not 
elieve that t 11 tourist were dé 
ed | the } 11 i 
I fane I { t the Black Dravo 
habit cel cave or hole known 
i (; l DD 1}: 
Ye 1 t what make the 1 ie 
fool edibl Phe Gaw 
11 | 1 yer fissure o 
K ‘ it wv the fashior 
thre ( » Visitor I ma 
{ t t pe { it pre luce 
it I creature at 
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which precipitated the whole party 
I must tell you that during 
there had 
considerable landslip on the 
and the guide 


bit nervous in the early summer, the whole 


slip, 
into the torrent. 
the preceding winter actually 
road to 


always a 


heen a 


the Kulm, were 


place being 4) riddled with cave 





‘Is it known that the went as far 
the Kulm?” 

‘Yes; that is quite certain We ki , 
that they arrived, and in good time, because 
they had lunch there In that spot—th 
highest point of the route—the only trac 
of their proceedings Was found me e! i 
bottles under a cairn ind ther re é 
of their meal. It was thought that, tempt 
by the fact of having got so far so easil 
the y mit ht have yrone ol over the pi 
down on. the outhern § side Search y 
made there all the next d well S at 
the Trollsbriicke. Noth t all vy 
found.” 

‘No signs of a landslip or avalanche 

“None at all Then the exan ed the 
Gaura Dracuiuj, thinking the party m 
have changed their plans, since in gain 
the Trollsbriicke one ]| ‘ not ve 
far from the entrance to the cave ( 
enter the cave it wi it e ¢ ent 
that nobody had been ther Phe 
underfoot l covered ith It line 

ind, lt absolute disturbe 

Tha proot, t 

Conclusive, even it ( not for t 
fact that it quite al ) ppose 

t party of nine could p l ill ¢ 
that place a dentall ky t t 
that one or more ot then I y i ( 

oO, it nkable that all the re l . 
have followed Sup] l hi 

to dithcultt 

















down to the town, would 


d think so.” 
they never went n 
the Trollsbriicke 
omewhere ‘ar the 
ot 
bridve 


all 


Cal 


nor 





ne 


‘ projecting piece rock 


ome snow 


them 


arryin 
thing 


far as 
vith them, and 
in the 


rotten 


the 


Was vers 
now fell 
that 
1 parte 
the 
ot deep crack 
my mind, the , 


they 


ron 
new 
The 

peaks 


veritable 


jagged 


Vviny Wa\ 


n which were all 
their precipitation, bag and 
fissure is the only 


e deep 
lanation 


aid 
you grant 
valley a prehistoric 
OUTINA al you 


of 
ot 


man 
hi 
them, 
the tale 
thi 


to ascertain 


Wiping 


ne ¢ evel 
tell 
in 


rl, 1 
upon 








tory to 


when there 
ure d 

suppose, with 
rht to tell you 


rood 


e of 


led 





ra heep 
ol 
clearly, 
tally 

had sunk all | 
Haus, 


He 


the 
the 
Pow! 


kee p up 
tence, though, 


n acciae) 


1c pos 


the went out 


} 


a 


of Kur 


the ubrect ectared, 


tourist Phe unhapp 
I vlum 
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conclusively 


an exclamation ¢ 


D if wa hown 
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not have happened 


! tt< nothing to our 
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sprinkling fresh sand r his parlour 
floor. 

rhe girl shuddered It is a horrible, 
melancholy st ry, he ighed 

He dropped his voice to a very con 
fidential tone Have you come to turn 
the tide To change the luck of the 
Vaida Mar he asked softly 

It was a daring thing to say, but he said 
it in just the ight way His voice was 
singularly charming—vou felt certain that 
he sang tenor Camiola was keyed at that 
moment to respond to the call of romance, 
for as he spoke he lifted her eyes and 
saw before het vrey majestic pile of 
Orenfels lvi mysterious and as though 
asleep in the morni sunlight. 

“lor ten generations, went on the per- 
suasive voice, the uccession has neve! 
been in the direct line. There was a 
prophec that tl hould be so. According 
to the tern the prediction, the curse 
should have worked itself out in me.” 

“ Are you the only repres¢ ntative of youl 





name she ked 

So far as we know There may be a 
half kenglish member of the family, but [ 
do not think there is \ly mother’s elder 
ister made infortunate marriage. She 
fell in love | Englishman named 
Westonhaugh—a Predikant: what you call 
clergyman He was very poor She ran 
away with him t J land, and it is not 
Known What became f her, for he family 
cast her off If she had a son, he would 
be heir before me 1 hope, however, that 
he does not cx 

Oh, so do I! cried Camiola impetu 
ously, before she had time to think. Then 
he blu hed I tl both sm led. 

The Fraule 1 ver kind,” said Otho, 
raising his hat 

Camiola looked around her at the newly 
mown pasture, where she had seen the hay- 


makers but two days previously, and where, 


among the stubble grass, the autumn crocus 
was already beginning to show its beautiful 
lilac hu She smiled as she thought how 
speedily het lw ledersechen” had come 
true! 
CHAPTER IX 
rAKING POSSESSION 
lr took Erwald quite a long time to 
summon Bertha to the gate. He rang, 


1 


for ten minutes, 
he pushed up the 


ite< 
t, 


knocked, and shot 
Impatie n 


until, grow 


— 


Pi 





ter, lean far as he could, suc 
ceeded in unl x the door of the porter’s 
odge from within, and admitted himself, 
( ppearing into the interior, and leaving 
he tw people unchaperoned in a 


I hion of which the gentleman at least wa 

itely conse 

Otho dismounted Camiola carefully, and 
tovether the tuod, contemplating the 
castle; only h eve were fixed, not upon 
the building but upon the young girl who 
so enthusiastically admired 3t. She was 
prettier than he had supposed—really quite 


himself. Pretty enough to 


hal 1 love wit! ilmost! And with all 
that money! It seemed as if Fortune, 
vhich had alway treated him so ill, had 
iddenly turned and flung a gift from the 
Sk 1 into nis i a 
At last they heard the key grate in the 
little door which was cut in the big gate, 


went to take the 


out, 


mules in charge 

Frau Eslei 1 hed and evidently much 
disturbed, stood the courtyard, and faced 
the two who entered with a conspicuous 
lack of welcome She gave the curtest 
f recognitions to Camiola, and curtseyed 
to Otho with an air of being anxious to 


kindly, 


rreet Cl though nex 
ligventl and asked if Erwald had told her 
that the Herr Graf had let the castle for a 
time to the Fn h Friiulein. She answered 
Ve hetwee htened lip . and, after 
ht hesitation, crushing a corner of het 
n in her net hands, she muttered 
that she could not think why any rich young 
| hould w t to come up there in such 
el pot, th nothing to muse her, 
1 l 1 th no moder con 
Camiol ! I think it the most 
¢ itiful plac 1 ever saw, she answe red, 
nd su } l do also aon t you 
Bert It mischievously said, and 
the won flushed as though furi it 
being so int proached by an aln t 
tranver 

Pie t he kind to m«¢ wel on 
Cat ( for you will neve 
r t¢ \ ill he anxi i 
I I e beautiful thin here 
| 1] ind even better 

Yi in Gott! Foreign servant 
ed the wor if she could not control] 
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Her 


birth, wave 


outcry, though strangled almost at 


Camiola her cue She exp-ained 


forthwith that she did not contemplate the 
enormity otf 


foreign with the 


tion of her own maid. She wanted 


servant exce} 
to put the 
arrangements into Bertha’ own 


They had 


ent cook, wna 


hands 
been told that she was an excel 
while in ‘Transvlvania the 


kenglisl, ladies wished to live 


ccording to 
the custom ot the country Wi uld Bert] 
undertake the duties of cook and house 
keeper? sh vamed the um which she 
considered would be appropriate for suc 
service. 
Bertha stood very still during her speech, 
and grew quite pale, It was evident] 
wholly unexpected, and a few tears s] 


from her eyes, to be hurriedh 


suddenly 


wiped away a | do not expect that 1 could 
please the likes of you,” she muttered; “1 
am out of practice Besides besides, there 
is my boy m\ nephew, ri ] must 


with him 
Otho da 
that thy 


ment of both her and her nephew. 


hed in at this point, to 


Graf had stipulated tor the emp! 


“Tf you had waited a minute, instead 
flying at the gracious one like a wild- 
he said, in tones of ar vance, “IJ w 
have handed vou the Graf letter \ 
are a fool, Berth: \ 1 t know \ 
you are well off.” 

Bertha took the letter ind with az 
mured “Excuse me read it caret! 
through Her eves, as she raised ther 
Camiola when she had _ finished, s! 
that she had urrendered She w 
pleased, rut he Wal mi V< , 

Phis accomplished, Camiola plunged 
business She hurried ff with Bertha t 
in pect blankets, class, « na, and su 
like commoditi She went through t! 
bedrooms with the eve f the hausfra , 
who wishe to Supp! aenciel t ‘ 
wrote down upon a list all the things s 
thought it likely the n t want Atte 
a time, during which the irprising ne 
had had time 1 h it Bertha mil 
he reverted to the subject of service, 
found, as Otho had | ted, that the 
woman thought she could easily find maidens 
to do most of the work You will not 
however, he able to convers« with then ‘ 
she explained The | Sax I 
Ildestadt n t of the t lespeoy le are 


Saxon; but here on tl \ all are R 
manian, and | know not how you wil 


manage 
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< ein Gott / Foreign 
cried the woman.,”’ 
t he Wa \ tit 
4 b tle 
. e bre ht back a 
me on d forks, 
indispe le thin 
he tadt, they could 
. e follow mornimg 
, 
i eC! v1 yersonal 
ere li t once 1 
’ ist it would le 
ily ’ leep— to 
° h ed ca the ? 
hy cad her t » 
— ning: b 
ften arrived it s! ld 
eads But, as the 
cl tand it t 
ind in some dis 
n tl low 
h led to it, however 
Wi n th ludot 
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ed ie! i plea nt room 
‘ ld ‘ ' ervants’ 
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ya ed, Wi ‘ ‘ 
kk e ce +} 
l py ty not all tit 
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Oraw y 
A, C, Michael. 


displaye d to 


resoures he isc ben 
Visitors 

Although ie did not thaw at all in 
manner, there wi a sensible dimuinutiol 
ot Bertha’s hostility as they went on, and 
he told where in Ildestadt the best suyar, 
flour, potatoes, soap, blacklead, and so ol 
were to « ad, Camiola asked her to 
make a list of such things as she should 
immediately require, and she would take 
it down to I!destadt and see that they wer 
all forwarded at once the Grat himsel 
was secing about the pack-mules for her ; 
in fact, she believed that kerw ild had 
ilreadv ] cured them Bertha said that 
‘ rs. milk, i p ultrs ind eve meat 
were t ” had trom. the peasants upon 
the small \ip where Orenfels was situated 
Paraffin for lamps was th eat thin 
required lhe lamps themselves could be 
better procured in Hermannstadt, but the 
oil must come up at once on 2a mule from 
the town 

Never had Mi France felt 8) ne 
like ind » wnnte ed The q tion 


and means va 


\\ ays 


57 
























t >» « red int 
rillin to fancy 
rk in the pl 

next few days 
When all w 
window of tl 
Ls captal 
igar, in the ¢ 
previ l Oct | 
end of the lon 
dy ichit Wil 
Oh! cried ( 
( tered, l 
pon ever\ l \ 
to-day! On M | 
ow I teel like a 
Her comp if 
hethe h 1 
rranveme { 
ywwnership to he 
be, to put it n 
tented himself wit! 
though half | ‘ 
dressing het \l 
How is Bert 
\\ mderfully 
| ithyv tor het ( 
will he n 


her i1ie. lt was quite 
he changes she would 
in the course of the 
anged she went to the 
ry hall and called to 
was loatin with his 
ird. Jertha, as on the 
read a cloth upon on 
rle and set out the 
iy jug of milk 
| as Von Courland 
fascinatl 1 look 
h uch a ditterent eye 
y | was a mere visitor, 
Wher 
It much inclined to k 
like to ike uch an 
ild ecure permane 1 
it this he knew would 


premature 


Ile con 


uminyg a sympathetic, 


attitude, and id 
e la Chatelaine 
ehavin h ked 
lL am tull of m 
yu not feel how uw 
t make ich a con 
habit f dite Just 
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back all 


girl been 


circumstances 


such prejudices 


Ha 
his company 


they 


In 
would | 






d an Austr ian 
under 
this 


present 


y time 


either have embarked upon a serious flirta- 


tion, or been bored and constrained. No 
such thing had now happened. He was 
so it seemed, at the outset of a most 
interesting friendship, with a companion 
who could not be called lacki: in feminine 
charm, t who gave him no opening 
who, in fact eemed without an_ effort 
able to restrain him from becoming pet 
onal It as borne in upon him that 
the kind of conversation which wou 
appeal t he maidens of his own 1 
would seem 1 insult if offered to Camiol 
France 

“ Have me more milk, iid his hostes 
encouraging |y | am vlad to find that 
you can drink milk. [| always understood 
that Austrian officers had wine for break- 
last, dinner, tea, and uppel 

One dot to one’s head 


ibout ot 
fully 
girls | 
feet.” 
His e\ 


lel 


ney 


< 
nations, ne ret 
} 


always believed th 


projecting teeth 


were fixed, pensiy 


vn shoes which wer 


kirt 


et silly ideas in 


irned thought 


at all English 


and enormous 


ly, upon the 


ib] ] 
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TO LET 


eet very exceptional whistle. just without, closed the door behind him 
pel eemed to be approaching and was gone, 
e half front door from the court- Camiola sat staring at the oak panelling 
i 1 whistling the air of the which had shut him out. 
( is” from Zannhauser. “He has not forgiven the gold piece,” 
Ar moment and the door was pushed = she was saying to herself. As if it mat- 
little to admit of the entrance’ tered what he thought! 
1 | He wore a grey flannel ‘Is that Bertha’s nephew?” asked von 
t the throat, and a pair of Courland 
( In one hand he car “Yes; he is a very competent guide to 
which were placed three the place. He showed us over when we 
fferent shapes, filled with flowers were here the other day, and if we had 
I ed In the other hand, time he should do it again to-day. But 
h ide, was a_ bird-cage we must be off, if you are ready. We 
1 fine cana-y have not a minute to lose, and must make 
H mazed at the ight of the the best of our way down if we want to 
( eating lunch that he lunch and do our shopping also.” 
ist inside the door, and his He was quite ready and full of alacrity. 
d though a hand had fogether they went out into the silent, 
( er his mouth. The colour sunny courtyard, and through the little 
face, and he stood there door, where Erwald and the mules awaited 
Camiola with an expression so them 
f moment just a passing Neither Bertha nor her nephew was to 
t felt afraid Ihe mere fact he seen, and they were quickly mounted 
ensible of that curious and off, Camiola saying, in the worried 
( her to smile mockin ly as voice of one with the cares of a household 
! upon her shoulders Now, I wonder if I 
\\ | 1 it would be {2 have forgotten anything really important?” 
d I not As they came to the corner, previous to 
H nner d expre ion changed entering the woods that lay below the Alp, 
eC d trom mething like the girl turned her head backward and 
{ ( pe lite indifference ol flashed a final glance at her castle 
So « mplete, oO rapid was ‘When next I come it will. be to Stay i 
Camiola felt a_ fool, s he cried, if addressing the old grey 
ned a totally different pile 
peasant who said As she spoke a big white cloud eclipsed 
the sunlight for a moment, producing a 
. racious one curious illusion, as though the fortress 
Inclining his head in frowned upon het She took herself to 
n of the presence of the task for idle fantasy; but in some obscure 
ed act the room, passed way the passage of young Esler through 
i eading to the kitchen the dining hall had blunted the edge of 
ett dl what | rried her satisfaction 
CHAPTER NINE. 




















GETTING YOUR CHILD'S 





POINT OF VIEW 


A Paper 


By HILDA 


for Parents 


HAWTHORNE 


MWith Studies ia Child Life by Miss Eulalia 
ANY people, and mothers among — saw it. It was only her point of view that 
them, do not seem to realise that a counted ro her, Benny's keeping his fresh 


child’s point of view ts different from 
that of an adult 


IO! 


Many a child is punished 


disobedience when explanation and 


really should 


and many a child 


understanding were what he 


\) 


have had ; 
his gloom. or 
to il 


his way of looking at a thing 


vou have 





turned sunshine 


sulks 


or feeling a thing received a 


little consideration 





suit clean was the most important thing o1 


earth Hle hadn't done it, so he was bad 
and disobedient and must be punished 

But to Benny, the play was the thin 
He had no intention of being bad; all he 


meant to do was thoroughly to impersonat 


a horse or a fire-engine, or whatever swilt 


thing it was that had got him into the mud 
disastrous H 


He would hav 


puddle with such results 


had had bad luck 


certainly 








Just look at Benny! been willing to admit that ; but bad he! 
ft was an exclamation of not been 
\ lespair and wrath, and I rhe truth was that Emmeline was fur.o 
turned to look with con because the trouble she had taken to mal 
siderable apprehension. Emmeline stood Benny look nice for is aunt was wast 
in the open door in an attitude that would) = She had not thought to tell him to confine 
have made the fortune of a tragedy his activities to a safe part of the yard 
queen, clasping by one arm her small She had not thought to protect | 
son, who was considerably dirty as to clothes with a pair of rompet S] 
garments and muddy as to face and \ had simply told m to be a | 
hands 4) boy, and taken it for granted that 
“ Didn't I dress him up not half ll “Dp the words meant the same thin 
an hour ago and send him out to play ° him that they did to het 
after he'd promised faithfully he'd i Emmeline seemed stupid to me 
be good And just look at him! 
Here a shake emphasised the words. Bad Manners—to a Child 
You'll gO straight to bed that what She put the fact that Benny was mudd 
you'll do, and next time your aunt's coming above justice and good manners and plat 
you'll keep yourself clean, young man. And — truth After all, there no 
after promising mother that you'd be good reason why you shouldn't 
I was good wailed Benny. ‘] was have good manners toward a 
nly playing, and I fell down. child as well as toward yout 
"Couldn't play somewhere else than friends It was bad man 
in the mud inquired Emmeline scorn ners to refuse to listen to 
fully, as, to louder wails, she transported Benny self-justification, to 
him. upstair It this is what you call shake and terrify him tor ai 
being good, I don't accident ; it was lack of justice to mak 
attempt to understand his point of \ 
Goodness—but Whose ? and it was not quite honest to insist that 11 
there it It didn’t matter to Emme was all Benny fault a ul of a negtect 
tine that Lx really had been good, as he on Limimeling part ¢ particulat 
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GETTING 


little 1 to what Benny was not to 
but iving a child more of the yor 
tting hi point of view ts of 

So many useless ‘ don'ts ”’ 


ished from mother’s vocabu- 
i e saw things a little more as 
\ inative children are constantly 
mething, and suiting thei 
pretence rhere is Susy, for 
One afternoon she was to be seen 
and down the long hall of 
Smit ho decked out in row after 
and with a band of ribbon 
out one eve She seemed 
her appearance, peacot king 
er mother took her to task 
S n't act so vain and silly Take 
beads off at once, and stop 
it in that foolish, affected way 
for a little girl to be vain.” 
s ed bewildered, then ruffled. 
vain,” she cried “I'm not a 
i don't want to take them off 


2 t mamma says, and don't make 


\s it ppened, an intimate friend of Mrs. 

i present, and after a little while, 

. was busy with something else, 
remarked 

\ child training is one of my 

\nnie, and I wish, now that the 


ver, that you would just call 


Su r here an | ask her what she thought 


il with those beads on, showing 


t of it was that Susy had been 


playing she was an In- 








lian princess and had 
dressed the part so far 
as materials at hand 
permitted She had no 
notion of personal 
vanity, nor even of per- 
identity at the 
time. She 
was simply 


onal 


submerged 

for the 
time in her make-believe 

} I know you don’t mind 
hat I sav, dear the friend 

ter Susy had run away, “ and 

g to put it straight. It seems 


t you deliberately put ideas of 
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YOUR CHILD'S POINT OF VIEW 


vanity and affectation into Susy's head when 
there were none there. She was playing a 
game-—that’'s all look at it from her point 
ol view not trom 


yours Fhe child’s 














world and our world are 
different things hey 
can't get into ours, but 
with a trifle of insight 
and sympathy we can 
get into theirs; and | 
think we ought to 
Some people seem to 
have got so far from 
the child’s point of 
view that it is difficult 
to believe they ever 
were children It is no 
use taking it for granted 
that a child looks at 
and understands 


= 


things as you do. He 
cannot 
Do you know,” said one mother to me, 
‘that I like to get some sewing to do and 
sit quietly in the playroom every now and 
then while the children are busy over their 
games. _ I work along off in the corner by the 
bay window, where they soon cease to be 
hampered by any idea that they are being 
supervised hen I listen, and I get to know 
more about them, more about what they 
really do think in those funny, fresh little 
minds, more about their ideals of conduct, 
their reactions to what I've told and tried 
to teach them as they got hold of it, than 
I] could in weeks of direct questioning. They 
give themselves away in the quaintest man 
ner Children are very frank with each 
other, and very free with criticism. I've all 
I can do often not to shriek with laughter at 
some of the conclusions they arrive at and 
the statements they make But of course 
I’m very careful not to let them think I 
notice them at all. I don't know a better 
way to get acquainted with one’s own 
children than that 
lo tell the truth, that is just what most 
people need—to get acquainted with their 


own children ! 


History Repeats Itself 

Another woman I know has two children, 
a boy and a girl, whom she indulges more 
than is good for them, but whose processes 
of thought and springs of action she makes 





no effort tocomprehend. Yet lately she was 
complaining of her own mother, who had 
been visiting her : 

‘Mother looks at things 
different viewpoint,’’ she said. 
to think that her notion of life is the only 
Now, I think very differently 
from her on several important subjects, and 


from such a 
* She seems 


possible one. 


naturally I run my _ house 
and choose my friends and 
my amusements according to 


what seems right to me. And 
mother just thinks it’s all 
try to see 


wrong; she won't 


things as I see them—she 


simply finds fault.” 
History was repeating it 
self, and this woman was 


laying the foundation for the 
same criticism from her own 
daughter later on. 

However, grown-up folk 
can take care of themselves. 
But a child is helpless. It 














can’t explain itself. And yet 
a child feels what it feels and 
thinks what it thinks with 
the greatest intensity. An Wd 


hour of waiting for something 
desired is an eternity to a little boy 
or girl, and in measuring time for 
children you should take their point 
of view and not your own In send- 
ing a child to his room for punish- 
ment, you have to remember that 

half an hour is equivalent to three hours 


in your measure ol time, 


The Matter of Toys 
Another matter in which it is wise to look 
mind 


through the child’s instead of 


own is in the giving of tovs. 


of some rich present has been piqued to see 
the youngster turn away from it to a little 


cheap contraption that catches his imagina- 


tion or his sense of need. 
A child’s mind is acutely interesting. 
The reasons that lie behind his actions 


are usually far clearer and more coherent 
than the adult 


complexities 


reasons, with their growing 


Phis simplicity of relation 
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your 
Many a donor 





is what puzzles us in 
what the little fellow His act so 
closely interprets his thought that it fools 
him kicking wildly at his 


often fail to 


trying to get at 
thinks. 


us. If we see 
little sister, we realise that 
his whole being is wrapped up in imper- 


sonating a horse, and a bad horse. Sister 
is lost in the picture he has created. 

Naturally, you cannot let 

him kick at his sister, but 


you do need to find out what 
he thinks he is doing, not 
to judge him by what you 
Then you 
can explain that a horse that 
that way 
have to stay locked in his 
stable ; and that if he cannot 
be trusted not to hurt his 
that is what will have 
to happen to him. Hi 
will 


see him doing. 


behaved would 


sister, 


understand and 


appreciate your argu- 
ment, while, if you had 
taken it for 
that he 
having as a 


boy, and should be punished 


granted 








had been be 
naughty 


accordingly, you would have 
been arbitrary and 


and he would know it. 


unjust 
5 ’ 


The Greatest Joy 
*] think the greatest jo 


I have as a mother,” on 
woman told me not long ago, “is the 
knowledge that I know my _ youngsters 
trust me. Chey feel sure that I will get 
their point of view, and act according 
to that. And that gives them a sense ol 
security. They can appeal to me directly 


as man to man, if I may put it so. I'm 
not someone living in a world of which they 
and in apable of compre 


know nothing 


hending theirs, but a comrade who under 
stands. My 


as they see them in addition to 


influence is great because | 
see things 
my own point of view 

Phat’s the You want to be able 


to get your child’s point of view, in addition 


secret 


to your own 
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A Story of Christianity—Theoretical and Applied 


By ORME AGNUS 


sinned the most—father or son? 


Martha Linnidale thought the father, and by her 


grim insistence on the point she saved both father and son. 


t would have been an incredibly 
time to those who are only 
iliar with the life of great cities, 


in knows little of his neighbour's 
vhole of the little town was seeth 


candal It was one of the old 


| familiar but painful stories of youthful 


t what gave point to the shafts of 


edge to the darts of malice was 


of a deacon at 
the 


erned the family 


Matthew Galbere, wheel 


as a man of austere piety, and the 


wheelwright’s 


version ol 
Galbere 


va not 


lL ups 


only Ernest. 


Loather 


oncerned his 
Mrs 
neighbouring village 
but 
She 


son, 
had 
ot 
pale and 
undid the 
and 


rnoon come in 
Kennell, 
tearful 

latch 


walked 


het 
with 


pretty 
her. 


gate 


his trim front garden as resolutely 


ie were about to storm an enemy’s 
and 
in- 


1 She demanded admission, 


granted, in tones of fiery 


hurled her 


adding 


had accusation against 
ralbere that 
must be done and done quickly 

wolf had rifled 


the matter 


something 
a peaceful fold, 
white and shaken, declared 


that it could 
son 


true, not be 


- 
and a 


and a 
( That 
Loather laugh unpleasantly, and 


rnest good 


Was a 
hurch membet 
m her daughter to substantiate 
Phi 


weeping 


facts were drawn reluct- 


Nelly, and 


re oO collapse with a 


they caused 


cry trom 


asked Mrs 


he walked 


is going to be done 
ull =F 

but he was a church membet 
melt hi 


these go 


knowed out 
and 
In’t mouth. I 


known 
is the 


in 
vl 


innocent 
worst 


re could have borne the whole 


TY 
} 


Cll ie 


would have 


gladly done 


fh? 
203 


so, but she knew it could not be hidden. 
‘*J—I'll fetch his father,’’ she said, with 
trembling lips, and would have rather 


fetched anyone else in the world than the 
man who was her husband, a deacon, and 
the father of her boy. It was agreed that 
Matthew Galbere was an upright man, who 
trod a narrow path without faltering, one 
who never scamped his work nor dealt in 
unjust measures ; but he was not the man to 
whom one would first turn in time of trouble. 

Matthew from his 
shop in the yard at his wife’s call, little 
thinking that calamity was awaiting him 


came wheelwright’s 


inside the door. To him it was calamity. 


His son had brought disgrace on the family, 


on the office he held, and the church. Any 
other trial he could have borne better: 
loss of business, poverty, bereavement. 


He had but one son, but he would infinitely 
have preferred his boy had been brought 
home dead or swift disease had taken him. 
He could stand bereavement, but not shame. 
He could hear every malicious gibe and sneer 
that would soon trip off the tongues of the 
children of this world. His son had brought 
derision, not only on the servants of the 
Lord, but the Lord Himself. 

He said no word except to ask a few sharp 
questions, and he afterwards with 
close-set lips, while Mrs. Loather, a little 
scared by his attitude, became more voluble 
His wife timidly put 


stood 


in her indignation 
her hand on his arm, but he repulsed her 
with a harsh gesture. 

“He's gone on an errand on his bicycle, 
but I expect him back every minute,” he 
last stern ‘You'll 
wait till he comes ? ”’ 

hey waited in a silence which was painful 


said at in his voice. 


to all. Matthew had gone to the window, 
and was staring out of it; his wife was 
quietly crying. It might have been ten 


minutes before Ernest came riding into the 


yard. He was a tall, dark lad of twenty, 


ho much resembled his mother. His 
father went to the door and called him. 

Ernest dismounted, leaned his bicycle 

inst the shop, and went to the house. 


He vaguely wondered why his father was in 
the house instead of the but 
directly he entered the door and saw Nelly 
and her mother he knew that the sword had 


workshop, 


fallen Che colour left his face in an instant, 
and he looked behind him as though he were 
minded to flee from the ordeal that awaited 
him 

‘Come inside,”’ commanded his father in 
a tone that shook him still further “ What 


be looking so hang-dog about when we have 


visitors come to see you Come and hear 
what Mrs. Loather has to say 

He entered slowly and leaned against the 
cupboard He looked pitifully at Nelly 


Loather for an instant, but the girl turned 


her face away 


Mrs. Loather made her indictment once 
iain, her tone getting shriller as she re 
counted the wrong done to her family 


She wound up at last with the question: 

And what are you going to do, my man; 

you that have disgraced as respectable a 
house as any in Kennell ? I never 

I—l'm fond of her. I—I'll marry het 

as soon as | can and he gave a furtive 





elance at his father who looked on with 
grim mouth 

“ You'll have to at once,” rejoined Mrs 
Loathet 

Matthew watched her and her daughtet 
out of sight and then turned on his son. 

You've disgraced your mother, you've 
disgraced me, you've disgraced the chapel, 
and given the Lord’s enemies cause to jeer 
and blaspheme. I’d have rather ten times 


you'd have been brought home dead 
[ give you ten minutes to go upstairs and 
pack your belongings, and then you go, and 


you'll never darken my doors again 
Father Matthew ! 


tnd mother 


The cry came 


from son at the same instant 
But the appealing tone did not soften him 
You he ud 


m,° you get out 


pointing inexorably at his 


of this house this minute 


Your mother shall send your things on after 

ou if she want You are no son of mine 

Go this minute, before | kill you where you 
vl 


Se 
hours there was hardly a 


n which had not heard 
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a more or less garbled version of the whole 
had it that Mrs 
Loather had assaulted the betrayer ; anothe; 


business. One report 


that Matthew had beaten his son within an 


inch of his life, and would have killed him 
outright if Mrs. Galbere had not at Jast 
thrown herself between her husband and 
his erring child. But it was certain that 
the young man had been turned out of h 

home with what he stood in, and that he 
was at that moment walking to the county 
town, where there was a depot, to enlist 
for a_ soldier He had told his chum 


Wilhe Redman 

Martha Jane Linnidale was one of the first 
the most of th 
gossip in her little shop, and a neighbour 


where and why he was going 


to heat news. She heard 


who was no church member, ran in for a 


ha’porth of matches that she might carry 


the news to one who was a member of the 


chapel It was as tasty a morsel as Gossip 
had had under its tongue for months, and 
the good woman enjoyed the full flavour, 

| ‘low Matthew Galbere did take it to 


heart, him a deacon, and his son a member 


I ‘low all you members will feel it, Martha 
Jane,’’ with a feigned sympathy. Pwill 
make a terrible to-do 

Pwill said Martha Jane Ilow do 


you know he have gone to enlist 


He told Willie Redman so, Willie was 
terrible upset, they being such friends 
Martha Jane nodded and said no more 


The gossip, when she carried the news 


farther, needed no stronger contirmation ol 


her assertion that Martha Jane was “ terribl 
upset than that she “ didn’t say hall a 
dozen words. A temporary paralysis ol 


Martha Jane’s tongue was 
When the 
went into her 


a portent 
voman had gone Martha Jane 
little kitchen and hid her fa 
in her hands for a few 


minutes, then hurried 


and jacket 
and returned to lock the shop door, There 


the alternoon train 


upstairs, put on her bonnet 


was just time to catch 


to the county town She went out by the 
back way that gave on a little lane that 
debouched on to the highway near the station 
She had to hurry to catch the train, and she 


had hardiy recovered her breath when 
forty minutes later he arrived at het 
destination 

She vanted a cup of ft bread but 
vould not stop to get on he went through 
the town, and stationed herself on the brid 
which was the only approach to the town 



























































an after an hour’s vigil she 
tion of 


ut and 


seeing Ernest Galbere, 
dejected head, ap 
Ile did not see her till she placed 

houlder Ile started, and 
pitiful attempt to appear un 
Why Miss 


of thought of 


‘ P ] 
Linnidale, who 


meeting you down 


t vicl 


us, for 


Martha Jane. “] 


I've been waiting 


ch r or more rhere’s a train back 





minutes, and if we walk 
atch it 
Miss 


been a bit 


f 4 going back to-night 
ib | Do vou see, there 
for t and 
bout it 
ufternoon train to catch you 
d made a fool of 
think 


and I came down in 
vourself, 
ervbody to Was no 


\ ou 


you 
ing back with me 
eit like a man 
) ac heal a little sulkily ] 
gO I 
you're coming to stav 
better 


became a 


omething turns up 


t! you church 


I'ma 


oe € one on ol we 


church member, and 


shan't 
Aiton 


of you Linnidale, 


of you keeping me here, for 
train does knock me up 
I thank the Lord 


put on my 


to hurry 
° r 1 t lle didn't bones, Lor 
to carry weights about with 


up your head like a man 


body in the face and come on. 


this train for ever so ] 
. nd 1 locked the 


n't wonder if I 


4) 


shop door, 

missed taking 

i counter 

I ed paintully “JI 
«ket, Mis 


. me on,” cried 





haven't 
Linnidale 
Martha Jane, 


nother word he accompanied 
in the compartment, 
till 


I-rnest 


ere others 


1 not speak to each othe 


1 the he station 
| that it was almost dark when 
| he had the 


he knew 


me 
fac c¢ 


not to 


said Martha 


Waly 
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Jane, ' 
march up the 


though if it was broad daylight we'd 
treet and let 
were mistaken when they said we'd run away 
1 do hope the fire’s in, for if 
wanted a cup of tea it’s me 
The ind a 
sticks sat in the 
chair she had placed for him, with his face 
in his hands, till tea was ready. When she 
called him to the table he burst into tears 


folks see they 


ever a woman 


fire was not quite out, few 


revived it. lrnest arm 


‘Come, a good cup of tea is best for that,’ 
Martha Jane. “] 
myself an extra pinch of tea when I’m tired 
Come up to the table, 
folks, 
the tea’s good and the butter’s fresh, 


said never begrudge 
or my spirits 1s low 


now. I'm well off as 
but 


and if you don't make a good tea it will be 


not as your 


because my victuals aren't good enough.’ 
No, Miss Linnidale, but do you see 
1 shall see 


by the way you eat them,”’ 


fancy my victuals 


retorted Martha 


how you 


Jane, in a tone of finality, and Ernest made 
a very fair meal 
They talked after tea, interrupted now 


One fact emerged. 
strong 


and again by customers 


ernest was not a young man of 


character, and this catastrophe had come 


about because he was afraid of his father, 
because he had always been afraid of him 
Matthew still treated his son very much 
as a boy He had no wages, and his clothes 
were bought for him, and he was allowed 
half a crown a week pocket-money. HH: 
had got his mother to ask that he might 
have regular wages and clothe himself, 
but Matthew had had no wages from his 


father till he was twenty-five, and he thought 
twenty-one was quite young enough for his 
Ernest did not 
was well fed and well clothed, 


son to be semi-independent 
that he 
but there was the galling 


deny 
sense of dependence 
child It was 
awe of his 
courted pretty Nelly 
that had 
put temptation to which he had 
He did not excuse himself; he did 
He was bitterly 


and of being treated as a 


because he stood so much in 
father that he had 
clandestinely, and it was which 
n his way 
fallen 
not repeat Adam's excuse 
ashamed and deeply penitent. He was very 
fond of Nelly and wanted to marry her, and 
he had hoped that his sin would never be 
revealed, for Nelly’s sake as much as his 
own 


All 
broken 


Martha 
pier emeal confession 
thing 


this Jane gathered from his 


“ There is only one to be done,’ 





she said at last, “ you must marry her as 
soon as can be 
I wanted to, Miss Linnidale, but 

was father—and I'd two-and-six a 
he said bitterly. 

os Now, 
Jane. 
It’s ten thousand times worse for 


there 
week 


Martha 


away 


just listen to me,” said 


rhere’s to be no running 


Nelly 


it is for vou, and you've got to hold your 


than 
head up for her sake. You are going to stay 
here with me till we can get things square 
I'm just shutting the shop and going out 
on business, and if you want to make your 
self useful you can weigh up some moist 
sugar 

Martha Jane donned her aggressive bonnet 
the 


who had the fa e of one who 


again and went to wheelwright's 
Mrs 
had 
the door, and Martha Jane, without asking 


the hearth 


Galbere 
suffered a sharp bereavement, opened 
walked in, and stood on 
“Where's Matthew ?’ 
“T want to see him.’ 

Mrs. Galbere wiped her eyes and shook 
her head. ‘‘ He won't see 
sure, Martha Jane. I don’t believe he'd see 
Mr. he called. 
his bedroom praying 
He didn't 
couldn’t,’’ and she wept again 

Martha and het 
seemed to snort “ Praying ! he'll need 


leave, 


" Lad 
she asned 


rug, 


nobody, I'm 


Dommer if He’s been up in 
since tea-time 
food, and | 


ever 


touch a morsel of 


Jane snorted, bonnet 


too. 
to pray I ‘low, but his 


prayers wont get 


through the roof. Go and tell him | want 
to see him partic’le1 
Mrs. Galbere shook her head Martha 
Jane, I couldn't. And even if I did he 
wouldn't come down 
We'll see aid Martha Jane, and went 


to the foot of the stairs and called at the top 
of het Matthew, 
partic’ ler Il want 


voice you're wanted 


Come down: to see you 


this minute 


She waited while Mrs. Galbere shook 
herself in agitation. When there was no 
response she called again “ It’s me, Martha 


Jane Linnidale, if you don't know my voice. 
Kither come down or I'll come up, for I'm 
going to talk to you 


Presently the bedroom door was heard to 


open, and Matthew came down Hlis face 
was grimmer than ever. 

Martha Jane snorted again lo look 
at your face, Matthew,”’ she said, ‘‘ I should 
never have thought you was a man who'd 


just got off his knees I should be afraid of 
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crying tothe Lord while I felt like that ; but 
I’m not But that’s neither here 


boy is 


a deacon. 
Your Staying in my 
[ went and stopped him from en- 
and | want you to come and fetch 


nor there 
house 
listing 
him home. Last time I heard you at prayer- 
meeting you was praying for lost sheep, and 
said something, I mind, about 
father. 

Mrs 


heard 


a loving 
Come and fetch your sheep home.” 
Galbere's when she 
was, but the father’s 
‘He'll 


and so I told him, 


eyes lightened 


where her boy 


face became more. stern never 
darken these doors agen 


He has 


already. He has 


brought disgrace and shame enough 


brought disgrace on the 
Lord’s cause = 
blazed as he 


Galbere’s spoke ; he 


word 


cyes 


turned round, and without a went 


upstairs again 
You'll 


but it’s useless while y 


need a lot of praving, Matthew 
that mind. 


I'll sit up till eleven o'clock, and I 


ou're in 


hope to see you before then 
‘ God bless you, Martha 
Mrs. Galbere, 
woman's 
I've felt about him 


Jane,’’ whispered 
hold of the little 
* Oh, if you only knew how 


taking 


arm. 


' 


He's all right with me,” said Martha 
Jane with a nod ‘It’s to be hoped that 
Matthew's heart softens as his knees ache. 


Good night, and don’t trouble, now.’ 


it happened that the pastor was away 
from home, but Martha Jane felt quite 
equal to the situation fhe next evening 


she insisted 


to the 


on conducting Ernest Galbere 
prayel mecting 


It was only by effort she 


play the 


a characteristic 
him lle 
she said, and when 


prevailed upon must 


man and not the coward 


he murmured something about his sin she 


retorted that prayer-meeting was meant to 
do good to sinners 


His adve 
felt that 


nt caused a sensation, and many 
Martha 


when 


Jane was going too far, 
Matthew Galbere, wh 
came no farther 
Ernest, in 


part ularly 
d later 
than the door when he 


arrive than his son 


saw him. 


spite of his host admonition, sat with 
bowed head, but Martha Jane and Martha 
Jane’s bonnet did not yield an inch, On 


the Sunday he attended both services with 


her, and it was felt that something must be 


done here were several precedents for 
the discipline of church members. Som 
vears before a man and woman had been 


uspended church membership tor a 


irom 



























































hat : b it 
her here 


Drawn by - 
, Frank Regnolds, ‘ 
I've brought a bag of stones with me. ms 
4 : ' 
H ’s the first. Who'll throw it? 
ere st. 








nilar offence anl there were other cases 
where 1! I t to i llowship had been 
lenied to the erring until they had shown 
by their subsequent living that they had 
repented of thei misdeeds Jt was an 
nounced during the evening service ther 
would be a meeting of the members of the 
church on the following evening at eight 
o'clock to consider various matters. livery 


one knew what those matters were. 


se 

There was a good attendance, and Mr 
Dommer, who had returned that afternoon 
presided, but neither Matthew Galbere not 
his son was present. Miss Linnidale, how- 
ever, Was 

The senior deacon, James Brownhill, was 
the first to speak He was a tail, spare 
man with a long silky, white beard, which 
he stroked incessantly in moments of pet 
plexity and agitation. He was the leading 
draper in the town, and a man whom every 
me respected Hic said it was known to 
all, the grave scandal that had caused them 
to be called together One of their younger 
members had been guilty of an offence 
igainst morality In the interests of the 
church he felt it necessary that the 
transgressor should be suspended from mem 
bership till he had expiated his transgression 
and shown his penitence. Far be it from 
the church to cast off an erring child, but 
they were commanded, if they must remain 

church, to exercise discipline, and be 

ilous of the name of Christian 

Mr. Murrey, a burly farmer, seconded 
rhey would be a byword if they let this 
ort of thing go unheeded, he said It was a 
very sad business, but right must be done 

Miss Linnidale looked round to see if 
anybody else was going to speak, but as no 
one rose, she got up and plumped a bag that 
vas evidently heavy on the table 

I've got a word to say, frien ls, before 

you start voting on this business. We are all 
o good here that the presence of a sinner up- 


ets us. So | brought a bag of stones with me 


ready to throw at the sinner, and pro 
cing one here ] the first Who'll 
take it You know what the Testament 
Lys Let him who is without sin among 


u throw the first. Who'll come and take 


1) ( curious to see, for I don't feel 
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Mr. Dommer rose, his face grave with 


rebuke Mi Linmidale, vou must kno 

this is verv unseemly | Il can't allow this 
Minister said Martha Jane you ll 

have to allow it J think there are ston 


enough to go round, but somebody ought to 
begin. 1 should like to see who'll pick ’em 
up to fling at a poor lad everybody kn 

best how fitted they are to fling ’em, and 





I've got different sizes here, s« . 
“Miss Linnidal sail the minister 

severely, ‘I cannot allow this, I tell yo 

again You know very well that he whon | 

you call a poor lad has sinned grievously P 

We are eager to show mercy, but repentan 

must come first Do you bring any messag | 

of that sort from him: If you do not J 

cannot hear you 


J] haven't, Mr. Dommet1 though G 
knows he is penitent enoug }}o you see 
] came here to-night to throw stones mesel 
anl I’ve kept the biggest to throw with 

1 


me own hand I'm going to throw it 


the biggest sinner, but ‘tis plain none « 


you know who he ts It’s not the lad that 
is staving with me that the biggest, b 
his father, Deacon Galbere I move th 
he be suspended till he’s repented 


Miss Linnidale,”’ cried the pastor 
will not hear this Mr. Galbere is not h 
to speak for himself, an‘ ] conduct is 
In quest on 

Phen send and fetch hin I'll wait t 


he come and say what | have to \ to | 





hace 





Miss Linnidale, please sit down and 


no more . 
Martha Jane shook her head * Th 

what I « t do Th meeting was c 

to consider sinners, and I’m going to sl 

you who the nner Deacon Galb 

turned h on out Thursday, not ' 

Whether he tnK Orswiun Vin Beca 


he haven't an atom of Christianity in 
heart Phere no room in it it o fill 

up with ungodly price If it hadn't been 
for me the lad would have § f 
the devil by this time Why did the 


sin Because he was afraid of his fathet 
Because he didn't dare to let h fatl 
know he was sweethearting He'd tell ve 
what a treat it is to have a deacon ! 
father—he'd rather have nner; ana 
ould | It ‘ memb 





























THE 


haven't repented. I went the same night 
him to come and fetch his son 
He va upstairs praying, but I 


down He was praying 
with a heart as hard with pride 
Now 


Mr. Dommer, and [ want a plain 


as these stones here 


DD on Galbere behaving like a 
( to say nothing of a father 
) 1 see, Miss Linnidale,’’ said the 


minister said Martha Jane 
| did think you'd have the 


L plain answer 


\M ) er flushed painfully, but did not 
| Martha Jane turned to Mr. 
Bre Deacon Brownhill, | ask you 


Mi Linnidale, 


ort ot ol 


Gal 
might 


Brothet 
what I 
hest 


Christian standard, 


‘ m nobody will give me 
cried Martha Jane. “ Ull 
Deacon Galbere isn't fit 
this chapel nor a church 
repented His boy has 
ind times over. Deacon 
{ ] 


een deceiving us all these years, 
lieve he’s iving him- 


had the 


been dec 
He thought he 


grace ol 


( eart, and it has been filled with 

t It we're going to suspend 

re going to suspend 

) or everybody shall know 
Cl tians we are 

Yommer had an inspiration. “I 

best thing would be to adjourn 


nd L will see 


er over with him 


Brother Galbere 





very sensible commented 
| And if any of you know 
ht’s place the boy would be 
it. IHle’s clever at his trade, 
1 to get married. He couldn't 
e half a crown a week he had 
her. . . . IJll carry these 
ain and take care of ’em, to 
that none of us except me 
ere fit to throw any And 
t she might have no 

hes | 


ter breaktast she lett 


het rest and went 


she went O iis 


vorkshe ») 
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She closed the wide 


and stood 


and found him there. 


door behind her, with her back 
to it so that he could not escape. As faith 
fully as she could she recounted what had 
taken the “Do 


you see, Matthew,” she said, “ I’d made up 


place previous evening 
me mind if we were going to hunt out sinners 
we'd begin with the biggest. 
His mouth relaxed a little, and a ghost of 
a smile passed quickly over his face. “ Tis 
well known what your tongue is like, Martha 
Jane.” 
rhe Lord keep me from letting it rust, 


considering the « hapel ] go to,” she retorted. 


But it isn’t my tongue I’m here to talk 
about. Mr. Dommer is coming to see you, 
but before he does, Matthew, you've a 


chance I want you to come with me this 


morning and ask the lad to forgive you 


I've talked to him, and I believe he will 


freely. Yes,” she said, noting his start of 
surprise, ‘ | ‘low you've been fancying you 
had to forgive your boy, but that’s the 
devil’s pride in you, Matthew. I’ve prayed 
a lot for you since Thursday I never 
wanted any prayers answered so bad. I 
keep forgetting the Lord can see everything, 
and I’ve been so afraid He'd judge our 
chapel by its deacon. . . The boy hada 


and Mr. Beam at Walli 
ford offered him a job at a guinea a week to 


letter this morning, 
start, and he'll marry the maid now as soon 
as can be 

Galbere 
which included the shop and the house 


waved his hand with a flourish, 


which 


was his own property. “ All this was meant 
for him, 
“ He 


just 


he said, with an accent of bitterness 
wouldn't take it 
Matthew. 
everybody if he 
but 
Are you coming 


from your hands 


Pwould be best for 
to Mr. 


you can settle that between you 


now, 
went Beam's for a 


time, 


Matthew stared out of the window fo1 
some minutes, then, without turning his 
head, spoke to the litthke woman, “ I'll 


come this evening,’’ he said, 
That you won't, 


come in daylight 


she retorted. * You'll 
You'll let folks see what 


being a member and a deacon means—that 
you can swallow your words when the devil 
put ‘em in your mouth, Put your jacket 
on and come with me now—like a man and 


Christian 
Ile stood 
for a tull 
apron and put on his jacket, 


taring out of the window again 


minute, then slowly took oft lus 





WOMAN, WORK~and MARRIAGE 


The Position of the Married Woman Worker During and After the War 


By MARIE HARRISON 


The War has brought strongly to the fore a problem that was beginning to make. itself 

















































felt before—that of marriage as a bar to a career. Readers will not all agree with Miss ' 
Harrison. But the problem will have to be faced. 
HE modern girl who has been scientific marries that thousand pounds will have 
ally trained to earn her living in been largely asted—at any rate it would 
some profession or other usually come have been much more usefully employed . 
to a big parting of the ways before she in train her in the domestic arts.” 
is thirty In other words, she is forced Phe view-point of that particular father 
to ch be professional work and must be the view-point of many parents 
marriage—unk he is plucky enough to And there can be no doubt at all that 
defy the tradition of centuries and become womel! vag remain low because so 
a Wage-earning wil even if she has the many girls regard their work as something 
pluck, however, it is more than likely that with which the can occupy themselves 
she will not have many opportunities, because until marriage, and nothing more. It 1s all 
employers, from a variety of reasons, hesi very well to say that woman's place 1s in 
tate to engage the services of married wome! the home hen she has a home But what 
about the thousands of women who have no 
Nothing to do with the Suffrage homes, and are never likely to live in sur- 
Ihe problem is much more acute tl roundin more home-like than that of the 
many parents, employers, and wage-earnins boarding-hous« or women's hostel ? \ 
women Imagine It has nothing to do with woman 1 long ardently for the joys of 
suffragism, o1 hat usually meant by marriage nd motherhoo and yet be 
femininism. The difficulty can be summarised condemn | circumst es to lead a lif 
thus \ womal! unk she has private f tragic loneline 
means, must train for some carec! If sh 
become an efficient teacher for inmstan What the Modern Girl Realises 
hi probably — find herself wholly uw Phe modern girl real wer position with 
equipped for tl ymestic side of marria painful uten She knows that at any ‘ 
If the ot h 1, she masters ] time « called uy to sacrifi 
crait, there 1s no certainty that she wil! her love her work or her love of the m 
have the opportunity of marriag ey lestine her ] through |i 
put it another wa is the girl who leave And there urely noth advanced 
chool to re rd prot mal work a yr 1 ! cl In protest against th ’ 
thing to bridge over the gap between school ecessity that drive voman to make 
irl d n ( I 1] t task ha cl 1 rld the wage 
of her lit vat would | position te 
\ father ti ; ‘ \ earn her | afte ll as before 
that h | r desired to becon narri t L man cle 
ctor But ] continued up It« rilhant wo musician or actress 
| spend a tl pounds on her tramnu or 1 uy wk when she 
hat gual 1 that I shall { ar mart I have been the 
return Phere nths after sh ets | if Ellen Terry 
M.B.’ she ma ury and give up her w | retire the stage lve he became 
| | ( \l ( to worl 
i hl | 1 | () | k il 
M1 ‘pil ike pla ! through tl 
in th But if 1 daughter ublicat f*' Unel Cabin" might 


























WOMAN, WORK 


| e been carried through if its 

tl { per i the book with her 
b | So much of the world’s 

| been done by married women 

tha must lose, Is. lost when 
cl 1 are forced to cease work 
? their natural instincts 


of a talent implies 
If thi eTeatl De 


erave 
lgner olf 
th | een fit to give a 
p t nt, 1 she 


to make 


woman some 
ound to 


out of 


not in duty | 


the very most 
brilliant 
the 
extraordinary a 
fitted for 
work. It is 


only the 
Without 
ormal o1 


very 
being in 


tiers 


lar more protes 
silly 
woman who Is 
take 


loathes, just as it 


for domesti 
to make a 
be te ier give up her work and 
she 
jually silly to 


to t 1 geography to fifty impatient little 


vhich 


ask a born cook 


Olficers’ Wives 
Phe problem has be 


» outbreak of war, because 


ome of wider interest 


officers’ wives have been com- 


ept remunerative posts 


ll grant 


to sup 


their husbands 


\\ ire no children there are no 
rst But in cases of mothe 
or girl, what happens? | 
very charming and quite 
| home where the babies of 
1 ( ire cared for at vet 
Many of the mothers are 
] rnauist Hiee! Wiv' 
m { the parents are out in 
relh Wert ill babi le il 
f hfe not a day older than three 
ere cared for by skilled nurs 
happy; and visiting day, when 
I in town came to see their 
vel heery Ilere, in minia 
( lution oft t irgent 
ikl not like to sugge 
first ! | s lite 
pe one respons Diitie 
\ ‘ lisa great privilege It 





AND MARRIAGE 


bility. I believe that during the first year 
of its life a baby ought, whenever humanly 
possible, to with its mother. After 
those first difficult months it does not matte 
so much. But Nature intended the child 
to be succoured by its mother in its earliest 
Before natural laws even personal 


remain 


infancy 
ambition must give way. 
Ilowever, in the establishment of créches 
for the children of professional women there 
lies ahead a great work cf usefulness. Their 
value would be increased in the possibilities 
children could be 
sent at the shortest notice. The professional 
difficulty is much in an 
inability to look after her children, but in 
the fear that if she is suddenly called away 


on special work she must depend on inferior 


as baby-hostels where 


woman's not so 


servants for the welfare of her family. 

Che coming of these child-hostels will cer- 
tainly accomplish much towards the solution 
But for 
most women, of course, the problem begins 


of the married worker’s problems. 
long before marriage. 


A Changed Point of View 

Wal 
point to an amazing degree. In 
the 
constantly 


has changed the employer’s view- 
factories, 
conductors, in big offices, 
the soft 
married is 


among bus 


one gleam of a 


sees 


wedding ring To be not an 


insuperable objection to employment in 


war-time But after the war ? 

1 am afraid that after the war matters 
will be much the same as they were before. 
Not quite perhaps There will be a_per- 
centage of employers willing to make ability 
and experience the only test. But when 
woman's work is again more in supply 
than in demand, there will inevitably be a 
tendency to give preference to the un 
married girl. 

the only sensible course for a young 
woman starting out on her career is to 


map out for herself a profession in which 


eventually she will be her own mistress, 
lor instance, suppose you have a « lever 
virl with strong literary, medical, artistic, 


Literary work can be 


out in the quiet of 


or business instincts. 
profitable when turned 
One may take a paid post 


also write 


me’s own home 


on the st one may 


iff of a paper ; 


at home, and it is in the latter direction that 
the mother-worker can develop her talents 


und The 


trained medical woman can seek to set up a 


employ them remuneratively. 





home rather than 
btal hospital staff appointment that 

ld separate her from her children. And 
In almost all the 


professions motherhood is no bar, 


tice in her own 


so on all along the line 
artisti 
At the worst it means a temporary with 
drawal from work, which can be resumed as 
enthusiastically as ever in due season. 
Getting medical advice, buying pictures 
or short stories or illustrations, the question 
of the woman’s private life is not even con 
sidered Obviously, for the mother, work 
on these lines is the simplest way of living. 
Coming to business it is a little more 
difficult. Unless a woman ts in business of 
her own the combination of dofnestic and 
public life may prove difficult But, when 
ull is said and done, while the artist or 
actress may not be able to live happily 
ipart from her work, can the same be said 
of the shorthand-typist Office work is not 
creative 


il genius 


not a question, as a rule, of per 
and this is why it is unhkely 
to prove more attractive than marriage [ 
do not think that there are many business 
vyomen so engrossed in their work that they 
lesire ardently to continue it after marriage. 
But suppose they do Well, is it necessarv, 
after all, to use one married name fol 
working purposes 
Does it Concern the Employer? 

All that an employer has a moral right to 


expect in his employees is that they shail 


ive him the best of their time and their 
nergies in return for their salaries. Whethe1 
voman is married or not should make no 


lifference to him if her work is done to his 


atisfaction I do not counsel any such silly 

bterfuge as the hiding of a wedding ring 
But it is a mistake to go to the other extreme 
ind tell your employer that you happen to 
be married, and that you hope he doesn’t 
mind Show him your testimomals. Do 
muir very best. And if your wedding ring 


is noticed I don’t suppose it will matter then, 


because you will have proved your worth 
But an ostentatious advertisement of yout 
self as a married woman is not the ideal way 
in which to seek for a new appointment 
Frene h 
loving, and tende1 


mothers are admittedly wise, 


guardians of their chil 


dren, and we all know how very much in 
evidence in French business life is the wife 
ind mother Phere is an enormous number 
of wage-earning wive in France, and the 
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greater number of them are not only wives 
but mothers. They manage to bring up 
their children very successfully, and vet 
continue remunerative work. I cannot 
beheve that LEnelishwomen are k devoted 
mothers, and I am sure that if even one- 
half of them worked prok sionally they 
would devise some means of avoiding a 
conflict between their duties as mothers and 


their duties as wage-earners. What is being 





done so happily in France can be done 
equally as well, there is no reason to doubt, 
in our own country. 


Combining Two Offices Happily 

I have been in some of the homes of pro 
fessional married women, and have been 
struck again and again by the happy way 
in which they combine their public life with 
No one blames 


a society woman for refusing to dust her 


their domestic obligations. 


drawing-room No one accuses her of 
woman or a bad wife 
to do (better than 


being a masculine 


because she gets others 


she can) the domestic duties of her house 
Her guiding spirit is there. Her control 
exercised rather in swift judgment and 
system than in nagging the servants and 
continually watching for mistakes, results in 
a well kept orderly house. Why, the n, blame 
the professional woman if in a smaller way 
she adopts the same methods and gets a 
housekeeper to undertake the management 
of the home 

I am very certain of this—that a married 
woman whose children are at scho 
long is doing more useful service to the 
nation in her medical or literary 
or whatever it may be, than she would be 
gossiping at home or paying endless call I 
trying to find domestic work to do in the 
home 

If war has taught 
at least taught us the personal responsibility 
of the individual toward ocrety 

Now that so many of our dearest and best 
have found a final resting place on the 
plains of Picardy, the babies will be wanted 
more than ever It would be a very un 
patriotic man who would dismiss a careful 
clever and experienced worker merely be 
cause he happened to discover that she wa 
a mothe 

I do not think that after the war mother 
hood will be penalised as it has been in the 
past, 

























































Frost Fair on the Thames, 1814, 


THE 


ROMANCE OF OLD THAMES 


By AGNES M. MIALL 


City 
grievously 


wroth against his 


Which had 


Loudly and angrily he 


xtinguish its well-being by 
and his Court into the 
r faced the storm of 
‘ 
1 he retorted. ‘ You 
ive! 
epl this, of London's 
» pig-headed Wing James, 
nt On the banks of the 
has always rested secure 
perous ; the history and 
ty and the river have ever 
mingled, from the far-ott 
| din, the stronghold 


t erected on a con 


_ 


4 


venient eminence close to the = sluggish 


stream 
he 


ever 


Thames has 
romance has sparkled on its 


from its 


made history yearly 
Sines 
tragedy peered 


It has known wild raids by 


sunlit waters: 


muddy depths. 


the Norsemen, processions ol 


triumphal 


English rulers in their bedecked barges, 


mournful journeys to Tower Gate, the ap- 
proach of enemy fleets with their alien 
banners flying Sunshine and frost, peace 


and strife, and the long, long centuries have 
moulding it and the places 
the that 
foreign 


passed over it, 
making it magnet 


English hearts. 


banks 
draws all 
hearts too, apparently, for commanders of 
Zeppelins freely allurement ! 
Che the 


I:nglish liberty in the June of 1215, when 


on its 


Some 


its 


contess 


great river witnessed dawn. of 


> 


~) 





King John signing Magna Charta. 


IKing John and his barons met between 
Staines and Windsor for the signing of 
Magna Charta The monarch had his camp 
on one bank, while the wrathful and reso 
lute nobles occupied the other, covering 
with their retinues a patch of ground known 
as Runnymede, or the marshy meadow 
Delegates from each side met on a little 


island in the river which separated them, and 
here John’s reluctant hand traced the fate 
ful signature 

Of insurrection and warfare, of wild mob 
of peasantry, of leaders fierce with many 
wrongs, the Thames has seen much 1n its 

isele flowing. When the poll tax, levying 
from rich and poo! alike the same contribu 


tion towards the royal exchequer, roused 
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Wat Tyler and his Kentish 


men to revolt, and a 
seething mass of funous 
labourers marched on 
London, slaying every 


lawyer who fell into their 


clutches—for “not until 
these were killed would 
the land enjoy its old 


freedom again ’’—burning 
houses and destroying re- 
ords, one courageous boy- 
heart beat amid 
the panic of all the rest. 


Young King Richard, six- 


coolly 


teen years of hied 


age, 
him to his barge upon the 
river, and thence he ad- 
dressed the insurgents who 
swarmed upon the banks. 
In his fearlessness he would 


have landed to speak from 


among them; but his 
Council refused to risk 
ndangering his life, and 


lost him the day his bold- 


ness had wellnigh won. 
Equal courage on the 
it of a sovereign saved 
the situation more than a 
century and a half later 
vhen Queen Mary faced 
the storm she had herself 
raised by promising her 
hand to Philip of Spain. 
Once again Kent was 
tung into” revolt, this 
time under Sir Thomas 


Wyatt, no poor soldier like 


Wat Tyler, but a gentleman of renown. 
He seized all ships in the Thames—easily 
enough, for the mariners were his sympa- 
thisers—and the trained bands of London, 
marched against him by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, deserted to his ranks with a fervent 
hout of, “A Wyatt ! A Wyatt! We are 
all Englishmen ! 

Mary never hesitated Riding to the 
Guildhall, she appealed passionately to the 
loyalty of her subject kenthusiasm was 
fired, prompt measures were taken to guard 
London Bridge and Wyatt arrived at 
Southwark only to find his passage barred 
All chance of succe depended on the 
favour of London Wyatt made a rapid 


march up the Thames, by night, over muddy 











































THE ROMANCE OF OLD THAMES 


by the Kingston bridge, and when he arrived the sight of the axe, with 
k to the capital. Allin vain! its edge turned towards him, was _ his 
worn-out and discouraged men were  daughter’s first intimation that the judges 
t « nin the fields at what is now Hyde had done their worst. Mad with grief, she 
Park Cor and Wyatt himself was taken thrust her way through the waiting crowd 
I ar, Where he had planned to and the guards who surrounded him, and 
I have kept touch,’’ was clung about his neck. He comtorted her so 
cry as he sank exhausted at wisely that the very soldiers shed tears, and 
the City when she forced her way a second time into 
No t li is more intimately linked his arms the rough men would not gainsay 
than that of Sir Thomas her 
More, 1 ce, steadfast, jovial man who Dawn on the river lighted the final scene 
never take a post at Court in the tragedy, when Margaret Roper stole 
ive I nd bells, and died by the ax out in a wherry, with two faithful servants 
onst Was not as elastic and made her wavy to the stairs at London 
at 
1 to 
1, . hi 
( ( On 
} ol 
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she cast a shud- 


bordus bar above her, as 
lering glance upward, hung her father 
ead, spiked on one of the posts of the 


the 


ridg after the barbarous fashion ot 
\s the morning sun reddened the rivet 
stream, Margaret received in het 
pron the ghastly relic, which she bor 
home tenderly to Chelsea, 
There were brave doings on the Thanx 
ne April day in 1581, for Master Francis 


Drake had returned with great treasures ol 


ve ; 
Spain, collected in a three years’ voyage 
iring which he, first of all men, had mack 


the circuit of the world. He might be a 


might have 


from Spanish hands 


buccaneel md a pirate he 


lL his gain but 


what cared Good Queen Bess for much ot 


the treasure found its way into her jealously 
guarded coffers. 


No honour was tou great for her to bestow 


on the daring adventurer. By her orders 
the Golden Hinde, that “ little weed-clogged 
ship, grey as a ghost was brought round 


from Plymouth to Deptford, and drawn 
ishore on Thames-side to be preserved as a 
remembrance of the voyage. 
herself 


n this 


The (ucen 
graced a Rorgeot 
little 


tons, 


is banquet-—spread 


vessel of one hundred and 
had 


f perils in all parts of thi 


braved unheard- 


world—a magui- 


twenty which 





ficent banquet, indeed, of 





(sreat shields of brawn with mustard, roasted sw.us, 
Haunches of venison, ! i chines of beef, 
And chewets baked, big pyes thereto, 


ind cinnamon 
andied eringo« 


d with sugar 


rose-water and 


And sallets milxe 
White wine 


, 


much merriment and 


ast, ancl 


Chere 
ing at that river fe 


Was repoic- 


a little later chee 


fter cheer rang over the broad water when 
Elizabeth gave the accolade which knighted 
the master-thief of the unknown world 
Drake has been called by a modern 
t 
The Tower gates that frown down to 
iver's edge have seen many a strange anil 


istly sight in their time, and in bygone 


oft has a crowd collected in thei 
to watch some unfortunate through 
t dark waterway by which so few r 


l, Traitors well deserving of their fat 


e been hissed on their passage to in 
iment and disgrace; not a few inn 
men have been met there with respect 
ilence; but a sti r seen thin 
I i Cnacted mi Stuart days, when 


‘ ‘ 
bhi abbllly 


Charles [., w 


the 


Majesty King 

to the 

ot Buckingham. 
Outside the actual 


flung himself 


muoutted 
the Duke 


fower for murder of 


Court, where Charles 
subbing on his bed when the 
news came in, England went mad with joy 
at the death of the accursed noble who had 
wrought so much Men of 
and Oxford undergraduates 


to sober aldermen drank Felton’s 


evil. every age 
degree, from 
f London 
enthusiasm. Phe 


health in an outburst of 


very crews that manned Buckingham’s ships 





it Portsmouth begged the Wing's mercy 
for the assassin, and the crowds that 
vathered as he was taken in cles to 
London flung him words of thanks and 
encouragement 

“ God ble thee, litthe David!’ an old 
soman cried, and the throt about the 
lower gates entreated that the Lord would 
comtort him but thei lamat hil 
not save lim from th wman's cord 

Can one imagine unes, especial 
the Thames of a bygone day, without its 
watermen ? Surely not, They played a 
brave part in one triumphal procession that 


went by river during the Long 1% 


rhe famous tive members who resisted the 


king's unconstitutional demanas had taker 


refuge from his wrath in the City, and 


Charles's order to the a'dermen of the 
hall that should 


answered by angry 


they be irrendered w 


cri it Privilege 
Privilege !’’ as he rode back in a dark rage 


through the street 


He might issue writs for their arrest, an 
he did; he might publicly pu: tim then 
traitors. Londoners gave thei iswer to his 


inctiective measures when the tive members 


returned openly from the Cit to Saint 
Stephen's. They came down the Pham 

foriously escorted on either bank by the 
trained bands of London and Southwarl 
ml on the ! el tsell b | thor nl 
atermen, who had sworn, somewhat in 
cousistently, to uard the Parliament, th 
Kingdom, and the Wing.’ Vhe monarch 
thus gathered tems » prot 
t:on watched f1 Whuitel | pl ( il 
that balked Ju »bstir 


In the day 


its many narrow arche th 


rapid flow of the water, it wa nceommol 
but by no means unknoy r tl rover t 
m froze wer me time t 1. Ther 

I t lars, ith all ittendant 
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it from 


d over the ic 


described 


lor us 


e the fhames on the 1c¢ 
so thick as to 


became 





of boothes, in which 
at, and 


quite acrosse aS in a 


had divers shops of 
but 


SO 


; town, 
and horses 
Westminste 


with the 


carts passed over. 
Stayres to Lam 
Archbishop. I 


after dinner) 


ind din’d 
jrom 
Horseferry. 


Westminster to the 


( nd from several other staires to 
in Ul streetes, sled, sliding with 

t bull-baiting, horse and coach 
puppet playes and interludes, cookes, 
and other lewd places, so that it 


a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival 


reminiscent of 
Ampstead ’Eath 


the frost fairs of 1788 and 1813-14 
e fi occasion the Thames was com 
frozen over below London Bridge 
even weeks the worthy citizens 
re i 1 the j Wild-beast shows 
a> | and ec} were roasted 
booths erected ! the fair offered 
to a contemporat description 
I ements « Bartholomew 
ltiphied d improved 
1 years ago the fun waxed even 
t and furio r there was a grand 
or mall, tha hed from Black 
Bridge to Le on Bridge, and wa 
both ‘ i booths selling every 
ware dear to the hearts of reveller 
ere gambli games and = skitth 
) ( usements, drink 
for the to} ind young peopl 
I to the ic of the fiddle: 
ot the moment is to have one 
t one ¢ tihe 1 mero print 
( erected oO the ice, and great 
1 pocket certain * devil 
turn for hume lun ol ex 
il 
i yur tit and gentle 
ould bawl to the gav throng 
your time to pport the freedom 
| Can tl pre enjoy greater 
Here vou f it working in the 
‘ ‘ 1} 
m contrast to these light-hearted 


{ October 
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1712, when the Thame became a 
for thousands of terrified citizens. S¢ 
named Whiston 
conscience, had taken upon himself to pro 
phesy that the 
fire on a certain 
He had a 
eer, and the result of his pleasing prediction 
Stock fell, 


reluge 
meons 
with more imagination than 
be destroved 
this 
high reputat 


world would 


by Friday in month 


and year. on as a 


was a wholesale scare. N there wa 


a terrific run on the bank, and large number: 

of people par ked their portable possessions 

stream to 
A pani 


clergymen 
to Lambeth Palace 


into boats and hurried into mid 


await the universal conflagration 
stricken 
ferried over in dire haste 
that 
composed for this unparalleled emergency ; 
Dutch ship the 


ing on the safe side 


band of a_ hundred 


to request pecial might be 


prayers 
and the captain of a with 
laudable intention of be 


dropped his cargo of gunpowder into the river 


Phe Day of Judgment failed to arrive, and 
doubtless it was a dejected and sneezing 
body of people that landed next morning 
utter many hou exposure to the cold 
ind mists of an autumn night on the water 

Much other historv, momentous and 
trivial, grave and gay, our Father Thames 
has made, Over its frozen surface at Oxford 


her 


that town by 
re Matilda tled 


vhen she was besieged in 





kinsman Stephen, the Em] 

in robes that for greater safety were as white 
as the snowy landscape all arous \t Tl 
bury Fort, four hundred vears later, there 
Va great clash of arn L the pirit ol 
adventure and daring ran rife For was it 
not here that Gloriana assembled her army 
to meet the Spanish invasion, | made the 
peech that roused all heart It was on 
the waters of the Thames that Henry III 
vas met by Simon de Montfort durnng a 
thunderstorm with assurance that the 
torm nearly over, and made his petu 


thunder ar 


but ‘2 


l fear hehtning 


lant reply : 


not a little, Lord Simon fea 
nore than all thunder and lightning in the 
vorld and it w the same river current 


Archbisho Laud’s first e1 
that day 


that, on 


Lambeth Palace (men of noted 1 


a dread omen , Capsi | the overladen 
ferry-boat bearing his goods, and engulfed 
his coach beyond recovery. 

As we look back through the centuri 
the Thames stands to us as a murror ol 
memories—a mirrol ddy, without doubt 
but glowing always with the colour of his 
tor wel the rit ‘ 
















































THE HAPPY CLUB 


By 


vt road will bend 
n it as straight, 
] t unlocked-for end 
know t ls are great 
1.1, my dear, I hope you will b 
happy We shall miss you 
Farncombe.” They were the 


There had bee I 
t a shadow of misgiving, and 


word 


at misgiving came j 
ll’s mind as the train whirled 
1 farther from the village in 
pent almost the whole of her 
her hand 
that 
lav a 


he glanced down at 
l, and 


aemure 


remembered 
grey suéde 
brand new, very thick and 
placed there that very morn 
he looked at the man sitting 
big bronzed of face 
hand, very much a man in hi 
the insignia of the 
He looking at 
proud, 


burly, 


rm with 
Was 


ol somewhat 


ion in his eyes, and as she 
he crossed over and sat besid 
me a ki littl fe he 
| “Fancy! you are my littl 
t { you had never see 
k rk, wasn’t it?” 


rk it was, and Frances, as sh 


tly away after his rather 
felt that even now now 
tually married, with all the 
lin the excitement of he: 
Ove) he could hardly 

| » she \ living th 

| he had lived eve 
hool, and had tak ove! 
of he father hon That 
ven 1 irs ) 1 all that 
been F1 Colvin, the 
ter, 1 tl cleverest 

No after n ¢g sin 
den-pat tennis tou 
idered complete wit] 


suddenly to 


GRACE GOLDEN and DOROTHY MARSH 
No. 


2 


best 
Since 


out her, and she had been the 


player at the village Badminton Club. 


quilt 


the war, too, when the local nall had been 


given over to nursing instead of badmin 
ton, and working parti had taken the 
place of picture teas, she had been indis 
pensable, and when it was suggested that 
each family-should have one convalescent 
Tommy from London for the Christmas 
holidays, she had been the first to hand in 
her invitation. 

It was now the New Year, and her guest 


of the 
iusband ! 


Private Alec Pleydall, Canadian 
Contingent her | Again the 
little thrill of unreality ran through het 


was 


“Fancy, darling, it was just a fortnight 
ago to-day that I first saw your sweet litth 
face,”’ said the man at her side, echoing het 


thoughts. ‘‘ Do remember ? 

Would ie ever forget how lhe 
into the doctor’s big old-fashioned | 
laden with parcels and much dismayed to 
find there 
whom to shower his toys and sweets? To 


had accepted 


you 


had walked 


tou 


were no cheerful youngsters on 


console him Frances the latter 


and, to his delight, had told him they wert 
the most delicious chocolates she had eve 
tasted. Then she had taken him for a walk 


felt that the 
rather envied 


and had 
had 


of this stalwart ¢ 


the village 


other girls in t 


through 
plac e 
anadian 


her the possession 


But it was at the doctor’s Christmas dinne1 


that Ale h had hardly yet got u ed 
calling him by that name had won al 
hearts by his boyish enjoyment of thi 

this provided, while the next* day 
the children’s treat held at the parish re 

he had proved indefatigable. Not only « 
ill 4] youngsters crowd round him, b 
at Jeast four impressionable Farncom 
maidens plainly took a romantic inter 
him. He handsome, a wounded h 
and yet so simple and unaffected Im- 
perceptibly, although she had no idea 
falling in love with him, Frances began + 


urround him with the halo of idealism. 
It was on Sunday, in the evening on th 
way home from church, that he had told her, 
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the big, deep vot that thrilled her so 
he loved her, had taken her in his arm 
efor e could even answer him, and gone 
traightway in and told her father that they 


engaged to be married. It was all like 


dream. The envy of the other girls seemed 
to intoxicate her, and even her father was 
irried off his feet by the quick flow of events 
ind bestowed his blessing before he had 
time to hesitate. Then, what more natural 


than that they should be married as quickly 


is was possible? Alec was still on sick 
eave, but would soon have to rejoin, so 
vhat was the use of waiting until his next 


lefinite home-coming And everybody 


»bviously considered it the right thing to 
lo It was only the old rector, who had 

vn the bride since her childhood, who 
in those few word spoke in the vestry, 


had expressed in the tone of his voice just 


that unwilling shade of doubt. It had struck 


frances even at the time now it came 
ck to her more strongly, but with an 
effort she thrust the thought aside and 
irned instead her attention to her hus- 
mand, He had taken her hand and was 
it her with all his heart in his blue 

‘Well, litthke woman,” he said, “ and 
it are you thinking about? A penny 

your thoughts 7 ”’ 


If you don’t mind, Alec, 
i don’t like being called 


’ she answered, 
little woman.’ 


ich a silly name.’”’ She spoke with- 

it annoyance, but he burst into a roar of 
ightel 

What a funny little thing it is,” he 


* We ll, I could 
idly call you ‘ big woman’ could 
Frances, by the 3 rather sen- 
ibout her five feet two, although she 
ld never have owned to it.) 


vhen he could speak. 
how, 


way, Wa 


Just call me by my own name.”’ Her 
ice was a trifle curt. ‘I prefer it.’’ 

I shall call you just what I like,”’ he 
iid teasingly. ‘ P’r’aps‘ the old woman’ or 
the missus,’ as some of the boys do.” 

[t was with an effort that the girl crushed 


vn her unusual irritation and joined in 
tughites 
I Xt lew ca vain seemed hke a 
n 1 ureaml Of restaurants, theatre 
n streets and hotel life—a dream of 
re with certain sharp annoyance 
i wish Alec were not quite so bois- 
I when out in public places; she did 
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wish le muld ob | demon 


We rative In 
his affection towards her she did wish he 
were more proficient in the small courtesies 
of life. [They were trifles all, trifles tha 
somehow at Farncombe had never secmed 
to be noticeable; and again and again 


‘tances assured herself they were as nothing 


in the sum total of he. love for and price 
in her stalwart husband. It did indeed 
make her cheeks flush with pride, when, as 


often happened, passers-by turned round and 


looked at him admiringly. 


And one day they met someone she knew 
a brand new subaltern, in a brand new uni 
form, but with just the same red head 
and sunny simile as in the old days at IKwnocke 
when the Happy Club had come into exist 
ence. It was, of course, Jim Crewe, and 
before she knew where she wa lrances 
found they had promised to dine with him 
that night. And TIL invite meone else 
you know,” he added he said good-bye. 

The someone was Lucy Ruddock, once 
Lucy Heritage, and with her was her hus- 
band, now a private in the Queen's West 
minsters, but who, despite his uniform, still 
looked the man of law and nothing el 

“He hates it really, you know—soldie1 
ing,’ confided Lucy during the course of 
the evening, ‘‘and I'm sure he makes a 
very bad soldier. Why, he can’t even grow 
a moustache | But still, he felt he ought 
to go, so we got married first. Like you 
she added with a glance at Al But 
vou can’t call ours a war-wedding, consider 
ing we were engaged before it ever began 
We are not the ones to rush headlong into 
matrimony.” 

“Hlear, hear!” interrupted Jim irom 
ally. [ think yo t enga t 
week before the war broke out, cid vou 
Listen to her trying to pi 1 th look 
before you leap’ business 

The fun was all good-natured * but some 
how in Frances’s mind it left a little sting 
For she most emphatically had married 
in haste.’’ And to-night Alec as not at 
his best. He seemed it of Dis clement with 
these clever, modern youn pr le Ih 
sense of humour was much more eleme! 
tary than theirs. He always laughed in th 
wrong places, and often evid did not 
grasp their meani Then, too, contrasted 
with Jim and the precise Mark Ruddock, hi 
manners did not seem quite all they should 


be. And Frances was keeily sensitive in 
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mitt > was. on the whole glad when 

| ver, and gave an evasive 

! to Lucy's invitation to come to lunch 
them the following day 

\\ { next day cams her excuse was 


vhen Alec reported himself at 
he found he must rejoin his 


1 t tl very next morning So the 
t 1 1 la\ was spent in looking for 
som it quarters for Frances, who 


her mind that in his absence 

prefer to stay in London, Her 

1 ( ld not clearly have defined 
1¢ shrank at present from 
Farncombe to meet all the 
tions with which she knew she 


lied So they went in search of 


b I ! WS¢ ind Frances who in her 
f ts from home had always staved with 
{ rat an hotel, came to the conclusion 
that |] boarding-houses—at any rate 
their means—were the most 
she had ever come across 
| ] uld have done you better, old 
Al ilmost as depressed as she 
had engaged a room for he1 

i trifle less dingy than most 


p I'll take you out to-night 


regular ‘ bust 
H od as his word. They dined 
thought must be London’s 
t, and from there went to 
t glittering revue. After 
supper, and by the time 
country hours, fell asleep 


! hly worn out 


j x1 rning hei husband was obliged 
clock train She went 

t ff The day was cold and raw. 
med full of soldiers and 

L t » Stood about in crowds 
lepressed l‘rances tried 

f up to a sense of self-sacrifice 


but she had a headache after 
itement, and she felt she 
enthusiastic again. Ale 
st glad to be going, ex- 

pect of action as a mat 
and it was only when th 

iis wife, he sud 
arms and kissed her 
ittle womat he said huskily 

} un and again Good-bv« 


in tl carriage the engine 


whistled, and the train was off. And 
Frances, as she stood there, one of a dis 
consolate crowd, mechanically waving her 
hand, was astonished to find herself feeling 
nothing but a keen sense of irritation 
lake care of vourself, darling. till T come 
back again,’ he had shouted as the train 
steame | out, and she stood still fora moment 
wondering at herself, because it had struck 
her with extraordinary force that he had a 
terribly loud voice and that she hated to 
have attention drawn to her like that. Sh« 
she told 


felt hopelessly miserable, and so, 
herself, she ought, considering she had just 
seen her husband go away to hardship 
perhaps death! Of course, she needed all 
her strength to meet the situation with 
courage gut as she walked swiftly away 
along the Grosvenor Road, she faced herself 
honestly and owned to her own heart that 
the feeling uppermost was not of sorrow, 
but relief. She felt free for the first time 
since her wedding day, free to live her own 
life, to think her own thoughts, and free 
from that slight, almost imperceptible 
dread of what her husband might do next 
But this is awful,’ she exclaimed aloud 
as, with a sudden shock, the full meaning 
of these disloyal reflections came over her 
With an effort she resolutely switched her 
mind from the line of thought it had been 
following, and instead began to wonder how 
she could best fill up the empty davs ahead 


sSe 

Tt was but three weeks since Franccs 
Pleydall had taken up her abode at St 
Audrey’s, Hansa Square, Bloomsbury, and 
as she descended its somewhat dingy stair- 
case on the twenty-first night of her stav 
she felt that never in all her life had she 
passed so depressing a time. Her previou 
ordered, busy life had not fitted her for an 
aimless existence; she had found thai 
London, to one living in it alone, can present 
a very unfriendly face, and, above all, she 
hated the boarding-house and its inhab 
tants. hey were all typical and all un 
congenial to her. Now, as she entered the 
stuffy dining-room, she felt there was not 
one of them (from the schoolmistress who 
regarded all the other inmates of the house 
as grown-up pupils and treated them accord 
ingly, to the South American rancher whose 
table manners were not such as she had 


been accustomed to) whom she ever wished 
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One day * * Alec,’ she said, turning suddenly to him, Orawn by 
Rud ‘I've been a miserable sham’ ’’—p, 28%, vane ere 
ied ly 
1 t to | » be ¢ nial spirit and Frances her- 
, 3 jon. them Marl elf had felt so light-hearted and 
it the front | t her b ince she left Farncombe. It 
1 | head vl | late when the two returned to town, 
r madcap humour ind as they walked homewards through the 
the look: in he juict streets in intimate converse, theit 
\ | toll them till talk Il upon comradeship 
that ker [ think the perfect comrade is the one 
) m r hu who al vs understands all one’s little 
tram | lhe thought nad feelings, not so much the b 
me down and | : ul Frances, her thoughts flving 
vith her, includi instinctively to the man at her side 
the invitation Phe Yes, perhaps the perfect comrade is,” 
very hap} day for imswered the man critically, but not the 
( hrat lespit t perfect lover Che perfeet lover must under 
| veen ther eme nine 1 the b this the littl 
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if possible, but, if not, the others will 


I don’t know about that. Was it not 
r beloved Stevenson who said that 
er all, the most important thing was that 

isband and wife should be amused at 
e same jokes { I think there’s a good 
il in that 

Well, then, we should make an excellent 
ir,’ said Cochrane, smiling, “for we 


He spoke 
the 


seemed 


tlways laugh at the same things.’ 
but there in 
twilight, in his words there 
They did not speak again 
Audrey's, for Frances 


lightly, somehow, warm 


some 
vreatel import 


intil they reached St 


felt that words would not come, and het 
companion was quite content to walk by her 
side in silence When they had come to 


the house he fumbled for a moment for his 
key, while Frances took a last breath of the 
fresh night air. Then he opened the door 
and waited for het 
lighted hall 
Good night,”’ she 


to precede him into the 


dimly 


said, holding out her 


hand and meaning to go straight up to 
her room. But suddenly a voice came from 


the depths of the smoking-room 

Oh, is that you, M1 Pleydall ?”’ it 
Here is a telegram for you. It 

ime this morning, but no one knew where 


said 


were, 
Mechanically, Frances took the envelope. 
Mechanically, opened it and read the 
ds inside Arrive Victoria eleven to 

morrow.—ALk¢ 
My husband,” she said 


she 


turning instinc- 


to Cochrane “is coming home to 
L She spol ly, without emo 
Phere was a long pa She could feel 
‘ mal eves were er, although her 
| eemed b C 
en gn that case you'll want a day’s 
! 1 » and m his Cochrane’ 
emed to com cross vast distances 
Wi e shall have t a without you 
best we cal And 11 tn't keep you up 
longer or you Ww t be fresh in the 
mi Good night, M1 Plevdall.”” For 
t tl first ti f weeks he called 
] her married 
G | night he vered. What ages 
nee she ha ud the same word 
ppil An 
sie ent Ipst rs 1 rroom, threw open 


the square it 


front, and leant out, pressing her hands 
down tightly on the dirty wooden ledg 
She felt she could not breathe, that she 


would suffocate, while again and again the 


same thought came racing through her 
mind Ale« her husband, was coming 
home to-morrow Phis time to-morrow 
night he would be there with her, insisting 


the constant round of 
pleasures, laughing his loud laugh, or making 
friends with all the loathsome 
Above all, she shrank with hot shame from 
thought that Philip Cochrane 


see him, this uncongenial man from another 


on starting again 
bi varders 


the would 


world she had been fool enough to marry 
She owned it now he had been a mad 
headstrong fool And marriage could not 
be undone. Jt was her own doing, and she 
must abide th: nsequences Only these 


happy m nths, had 
that she had begun t 
com 


months, thes: last 
taught her so much 
forget the future in 
panion would be that 
she knew, try her after a 
The future in 


which her only 


hu sband who 


would 


while almost un 


bearably which Philip Coe] 


rane would have no part She turned cold 
at the thought of the blank there would 
be in her life when the friendship that hi 

come to mean so much to her was cut short 
But it would have to be, she knew. It was 
early dawn before she fell asleep, and ther 
her sleep was broken and troubled. — She 
felt she could not meet Cochrane again, so 


in the morning she told the proprietress 
that most probably she and her husband 
would be going away for a little while. In 
her own mind she determined she woul 
never return with him to St. Audrey's. It 
was nearly eleven when she reached the 


terminus he train was not yet in, but a 


crowd of eager friends and relations wet 


arrival Frances walked u 


tless to be still, and try 


awaiting its 
and 
ng 10 frame 


down, too re 
ome for het 


come, and 


ome ords of wel 

But n 
she would, she 
The train 


engers began to 


husband, thing would 


do what knew she shrank 


the meeting came slowl\ 


the pas 


jrom 
puffing in, disem 


bark, and in another minute he would b 
here Ile 
platform amidst a 
would shout to het 
peopl 
would embrace her boisterously in 
wuld be smiles 


would come rushing down th 
crowd of com cles HH 
from a long way off, and 
look at her H 


would turn and 


everyone, and there we 


ter, commonplace yj ts and he would fe 


+ 


4 enened oli uodll 


irds het But he 


ey | I | th 


hich I dare sav 
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She did not disguise it to 
would just hate it. And 
went onwards she 
tall to- 
was all alone and walk- 
he looked different 
left her standing 
Ile never looked 
| the barrier, and then he 
r and waited patiently 

through turn. 

with a brave attempt at a 
me, and lifted her face to his; 


ATLA CLES) Sit 
If now She 
her thoughts 


racing 


hes band’s figure 


coming 


| somehow 


had 


avu 


tl ma who 
' four 7 nths 
ti reac he 
rely si l at he 


+; } } 
l al 


in his 


pass 


bent to kiss her, an engine just 
a deafening shriek, and 
clutching her 
that 


+} m ive 


tarted backward 


ni 1 convulsive grasp she 


hi i is ghastly,” he exclaimed, 

} t a rd of greeting or apology. 
et et t of it, quick. London’s awful, 
I it Where can we go to be 

brat rd him in amazement, rec- 


mbet ow it had been Alec, not she, 
lled particularly in the bustle 
t of the great Metropolis when 
ir short honeymoon there 
ul nd vears ago it seemed. Often she 
| contrasted his pleasure in what she 
s and childish with 

hrar juieter, more intellectual tastes. 
vas only too glad to agree to 

since it her from 
f uade him from going to St. 
re she had feared he might wish 


things 


saved 


nro 4i0n 


\ re tired out, I expect,” she said, in 
ice that she hoped sounded sympathetic. 
know of a little place at the sea, 
ex, and very good rooms there, 
are free so early in the 
n If you like, I'll go and find out 
it trains while you stay and look after 
You see, one can from 


nice 


7 
go 


answered, looking relieved ; 
long. I can’t stand this 


\ t he 


vful row much longer.” 


| on her quest, still wonder 


ky enough to tind they 
| t a train quite soon, \rrived at 
as again lucky to find the 


h she had stayed before were 
the afternoon they were 
I] them. The land- 


talled in 
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lady was kind and sympathetic, 
at once that Ale 
and told him daily that 


concluded 
must be a wounded hero, 
the air of Alwick 


Was sure soon to restore him to health 
But whether he was better or not was 
what his wife could not determine. Even 


when a week had passed she felt as puzzled 


about him as in the first hour of meeting. 
Ile admitted he had been a month in hos 
pital, and that he was now on sick leave, 


but so far as she could see there was nothing 
tangible the matter with him. Yet he seemed 
to resent acutely any questioning ; he had 
apparently no desire at all to return to the 
front, and he absolutely refused to discuss 
At times she thought 
he must have had some great shock, for he 


the war in any way. 
would scream in his sleep, even spring cut 
of bed but then 


again, was quiet, fussy, or 


rush downstairs ; 
except that 
perhaps irritable, he would for days together 
seem in perfect health. At last in despair she 


wrote to her father, imploring him to come 


and 
he 


and see them, as she was so much worried 
about Alec, 

Dr. Colvin came the very next day, and 
Frances, when she saw him get out of the 
felt a of comfort had not 
known for many a day. 

“Oh, Dad dear,”’ 
‘it’s just lovely seeing you, and it was 
sweet of you to come I was so 
bothered about Alec I felt I couldn’t stand 
it any longer.” 

“Quite right, too,’ put in father. 
“Poor chap! Now tell me as we go along 
what’s wrong with him.” 

Frances told him as best she could, but 
the doctor would express no opinion until 
he met his son-in-law. When they arrived 
Alec was in the garden (where he spent 
most of his time), and he showed more 
pleasure at seeing Dr. Colvin than he had 
about anything since his return. The two 
men sat chatting for a long time while Frances 
hovered in and out, anxious, yet unwilling 
to disturb them. 


train, Selis¢ she 
she said, almost crying, 


so soon. 


her 


“ Well, what do you make of him ? ” she 
asked as soon as she could get her father 
alone. 

It is I feared,”’ he answered slowly 


a nasty case of neurasthenia.”’ 
er Fram es 
isn't 


interrupted 
it? Why, 
it any nerves—never has had. 


Neurasthenia 
“ That’s a 
Alec hasn't g 
Hle’s not in the least highly strung cr 
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nerve disease, 


sen: 








Cf I v le not well 
ts himself fuss an on: but surely 
ill there’s something real the matte 
him. Don’t you think he ought to b 
| 
\l child,’ aid Der. Colvin, for 
ilmost testily you make the com 
mistake that onl what are called 


people are subject to 
vhich, let m tell you, are Worse 1 
than ma physical ills. I’ve no doubt 
this cam n in hospital when <Ale« 
recoverin from his wound wit! 
ng much to do and too much to think 
t And the worst of it is, one can’t dé 
1 QT course loving care and rest a 
but how much or how little only tim: 
rove Ile was looking at her steadil\ 
spoke. Did she imagine it, or was there 
it OL question In hi eves ? Did h 
ips sense the bigger tragedy, suspect 
she must expend the loving care on 
he did not love Afterwards she often 
lered, but she never knew, for her father 
a wise man and discreet, and she, for 
irt, gave no sign of wishing to take 
into her confidence 
se 
Was not till sor ime alter Dr. Colvin 
that Frances felt able to face the situa 
juarely lr} I lisation of her hu 
tate of health | Lcome as a great 
to her, had led her with pity fo 
trong man th truck down, and she 
iearer a tender feeling for him than shi 
b ince th that er ‘ 
igo, When she h married in haste 
id it wa I but—it v 
herself, too } her to redis 
rine f | band, for 
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these 


shortly to be in t by return came an 
answel Ile sympathised with her in just 
the right words, told her how he had missed 


her help and companionship and 
suggested that 


to her joy 


they might have a nice time 


together if she could manage to be in London 
the following Saturday, since he hoped to 
have the day free Irrances debated with 
herself what she should tell Alec, and in the 
end showed him the letter. She had mad 


ecret of her friendship with Cochrane 


mentioning it as a matter of course when 
referring to her life at St. Audrey’s. For 
all that, she felt a little nervous and un- 
natural as she iited for his verdict. 

Phat will be very nice for you,” he said 
at last. ‘“ You must be finding it pretty 
dull here with me all this time Phat was 
I] He made no remark on the fact that 
he had obviously suggested the meeting 
but all that day Frances fancied he looked 
wistfully at her now and then, and he sat 
lor a Jong tim izing out to sea, smoking 
ind saying nothing. But nowadays he oft 


it silent, so that did not worry her as ai 


inusual symptom. Otherwise he was really 


distinctly better, though his old boisterous 
self-satisticd manner had left him appal 
ently for od As she looked at him shi 
felt again a wave of detached ec mi passion 
ind she wished she could care for him enough 
to mak up for the calamity that had _ be 
fallen him 

Ile gave n Lemonstratio of attectiol 
now, and ked for none from her Was 
he he wondered, drifting away from her as 
iw irom hil 

Cochrane met her train on Saturday, and 


she felt awkward, almost embarrassed 
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when she wished 
had taken 
together, their 
agreement. It was not 
when they were sitting 
that 
thine 


silent 
when they 


mind 


ntil tl iiternoon 
1 quiet glade of 
began to speak about 


trees, 
himself-—a 
France fterwards remembered, he had 


ung to tell 


vou,” he vil 
bruptlhy lam going awa\ 
Edinburgh.  [ 
btai post as secretary of one of the 
pit here And 

H ked 


ees, with the old red 


1 


m | I back to have 


that means other 
down the 


brick 


reflectively 


1 t 1 ance 
spoke interrogativel 
ld say for the sudden 
med to choke her 


told 


rit there 


went on 
never be 
gaged to 
bad 


and s we both 


you he 
would 
was once en 


they 


irl Then mv leg got 


but then the war came and 
ould, even if it finished 
rth much just then. 

ically Instead, althoug!l 
[am much better 
no earthly 
And almo 

rood to be 


wb oltered me in the 


there 1 
eems 


' I 1 re inet i She's been nut 


Ts oe | 
he added simply 
| rat ilate | 


have in 


him, told him h 
hing that was correct 
ered if her self-control wa 


tried to make it. bor on 


d—and was hot with ange 

it he looked at her with a 

1 in those all-seen y 

> ipe them he suddenly 
t itch 1 earlier tran 

| i rest f then fri 
I { tram b incl 

l-by it Victoria But 
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eyes out of the carriage window, fighting 


with herself, readjusting things, hating ha 
elf, but, 


Alex 


curiously enough, not hating citha 


or Philip Cochrane. 


\lec met her at the station. He, too, 
scemed preoccupied, for which she was 
grateful, and as they walked home they 
hardly exchanged half a dozen sentences 
It was only after Frances had made some 
pretence of cating her supper that her hus 


band suggested a stroll down to the sea, and 


on the way several times he cleared his throat 


as if about to speak, but each time made 
only some unimportant remark Then sud 
denly [ went to speak to yvou,”’ he blurted 
out, 

Yes, what is it ?”’ she asked absently 
hardly noticing the new quality in his 


“ T’ve been to london to-day, too,’”’ he 


began slowly His wife suddenly stiffencd 


into attention I've got my discharge. 


Chey tell me [ shan’t be any good for fight- 


ing any more.” He stopped, and there was 
And | 


went on quietly after 


tragedy in his eve 
back to Ca 


little pause. “ I feel 


Want to go 
nada hye 


[ shan't ever be much 


rood in tow! igain, but T think IL could 
v back to the farm and do a man’s work 
there But I don't want you to come with 
1 kor one thing I’ve seen these times 
that I'm no companion for you. You're too 
lever for mu I’m only a rough chap, and 
! can’t read highfalutin books ands talk 
ibout hightalutin things L didn’t under 
stand you wanted all that when I asked 
ou to marry me [ shouldn't have much 


vhen a chap’s ill he has 


time to think about those things And I'm 
t going to drag down with me now 
mw when L've failed even in my own line 

I'll o Ld have liked to have you on the 
im. Yor n't think what a difterence a 


vife make lonely ranch: 
mt Tm not gomeg to ask 


ouldi be fan No om 


Thal 1 al 
you to come. It 


need know,” he 


vent on hurniedl|y I've got a little money 
nd you shall have that, and we can say 
f am going to make a home for you, and 


then vou can stay on in London with you 


friends I've been working things 

ud Lt think about 
Phey had reached the sea. He turned to 
ard breakwate1 


ma the 


I've got it right 


and 
shore bevond, 


| ] 


he shadow { fa 1 ind selfishness 
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were cleared from Frances VPleyvdall’s mind 
ith a light as clear as that of the moon 
hining on the quiet sea. She saw h>‘self 


the light of naked truth, and the pic‘ure 


was a pitiless one 
\lec she cried 


turning suddenly to 


him *T've been a miserable sham ] 
married you simply because I was carried 
iway, and it seemed rather a clever thing 
to do. Then | regretted it because |] thought 
so much of silly little social conventions and 
my smattering of education. J put the 
little things before the big,’’ as a memory 
of her talk with Philip Cochrane on com 


radeship floated back to her Then 1 
posed to myself as being frightfully hero 
because I did my common duty in looking 
ifter vou in vour illness—vyou, who had 
given up everything | was sorry for my 


self that I had to do it And afterwards | 
hankered for the intellectual friendship of a 


man with whom | imagined I had some 
spiritual affinity In her self-accusation 
exaggerated, and Alec 


he was merciless 


woked at her ina p led way. 





ee ee ee 
UI, ee eee 


F fem” 


‘* All amid the rigours of the year 
In the wild depth of Winter’ 


“Well, I’ve no doubt he did understand 
and I don’t,’’ he said bluntly, “ ] 
can only love you, and I've felt lately you've 
not wanted that. P’r’aps you didn’t ever; 
first, so long as I had you, I didn’t 
But when a chap’s ill and a failure he 


you 


only at 
care 
begins to notice 


His simple unselfishness stung his wif 
intolerably 

“ Pon’t, Alec, don’t!” she cried. ‘ You 
a failure! Why, it’s I have been the failure 
all) through In her acute remorse she 


was perhaps unjust to herself gut we'll 


start again if you'll take me with you to 
Canada And, Alec her voice trembled 
please Jove me if you can, for I] want you 
tw 
She clung to him brokenly, and he, with 


out the words that would not come, told her 
that he 
nothing else of 


was still the man who loved her if 
his old self remained. 

So, along the way worn deep by the pass 
fect Pleydall and her 
to tread togethe 
dittieult 


ing of other Frances 


husband set out and with 


road of Iife 


tresh hope , the 
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A Story of Married Live 


By BERTRAM MUNN 


HEN young and pretty girl has merely like you or me going without cigars 
‘ married three vears to a during Lent Just as we make up for it in 
who has given her very \bdullas, so she made up for it in—well, 
vants and when the — first she bought a lovely new fur coat, anyway. 
inrestricted love and owner Eventually, however, she came to quite a 
D rm off, there is usually one steep hill In fact, it was more a mountain, 
. 1) rses cdopted One is to settle with the sun at its peak. She had a great 
enjov a life of gatety. The ambition to reach the top, because it looked 
evelop a kink for self-analy warm and comfy up there, and she had an 
15 { these courses are danget idea that her outlook on life would be 
because you drift with the moroved 
treal e second because you fight And so she dismounted and read the C.T.4 
e difference is the difterence board 
heeling down an unknown Matrimonial Mountain,” it ran And 
ethicient brakes and a know then, underneath the tithe ep hill 
ners, and pedalling up a hill | Keep vou ves well pumped up, oil 
reliable three spec veal with- i machine, and don't waste time talking 
I d cogs. Of course, the turst Iclion ts ha vanted f you get fagged 
wash-up Phe second won't low up a bit, o ul ing w at top 
l, vou merely come to an I'm going to tackle it,’’ said Molly, 
vet off the machine, wipe yout rhis is where the story begins. 
Ll wonder just how vou are When Molly Brandon made up her mind 
i the journey. Verhaps you to unravel the tangle of useless cord which 
L coat downhill again Chat should have been the straight thread of life 
a reaction, or kicking and to tind its end), she did so with a deter 


mination which was quite praiseworthy in 


Brandon was trying the up-hill one so young. Not a word did she mention 


© date to her unsuspecting husband. Not a word 
s tricd free-wheeling for three years, even to her dearest and most devoted lady 
: lularating at first, put on the friend! That alone was a trivmph ovet ; 
ll the corners (because she was nature, Instead, shit worked out to the 
husband and hated the thought smallest detail her whole plan of campaign 
his property), and finally ended arranged and settled it even to the drawing 
pas a bad job which might up of a contract which involved the ex 
Che idea of merely sitting penditure { over a hundred and twenty 
rching struck her as liable to | pounds ; nd then, everything finished 
Having, during the last six she wept! It was the first touch of frailty 
t { three years, covered a long which had crept into the whole proceedings 
h of road marked * Boredom,” nnd when it was ove! m Tom's shoulde: 
lismounted, turned the cvclk she said she felt much bette 
remounted, and commenced fom, not very used to the wavs of a 
lull again So far, she had woman, having been married only once, and 
three hull Chey consisted ol that for merely three yea o far, wa 
th cook and parlour-mand mystified and worried, 
friendship with the Baddington Come, little woman,” he satd con 
1 refusing to be laden with any ventionally fell me just what's tle 
lery than she already had The matter 
quite a little hail lt we It mean ime to wor you, cent 
‘Y 








Now, to-morrow 1 


hall 
that the t 
little 


ie would probably 
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hit 
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Wy J 
fom 

you 

I it 
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il 


all 
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crambling 


up bravely, 
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and pat 


ime had come she felt nx 


t hea 


he might 


‘hat 


She knew 
husband ; 


that 


back to respectability again. 


re 


slic 


she kine \ 


misunderstand he 


is 


what 


even doubt 


she t 
oO much easier to shatter faith 


ain 


fear 


( 


DLC TICS 


enough lately 


much as you usec 


t 


ight I’ve 
to her pent-up 
he 
interrupted : 
I’m tired of i 
ll thi 


throug 


ind excitement, 


fomg 


life, looking fo 


askKeU 


hi 


feeling 


ll 


al 


1 


read 


out 


and variety.” 


\ asto le at the sudden ou 
t hi nue vi like it 
alwa ly ] : & 1 lt 
f you! { It alway ha b 
1 don’t L that vou woul 
lusion J the people 
lik Aren't tl 
t's not tl ries rh 
t It th mptine ‘ it all ]t 
blind alle A usav, I’ve b 
p to it j ivs been part ¢ 
But 1) f at, Ton It 
ot} ] ethu eon 
not to be mere 
ire mething to mal 
nj} ther me tt 
! t ] Juife by l 
I ] Our Wol j 
terest | mnethin 
ne en an 
I i l've 
i And that 
} ith orrified 1 j 
\\ ] ul ekee] I 
| m everyth 
rhap eve ) ! DD t y 
nad, ¢ 
poke ap} She wal hi 
rstand tl lt be somethu 
th ich lve that the 
‘ rc] cca pa IV 
I rile th dl 
I fitiit 


1« 


he 


inother attempt she gave it up 


aim in lif that merely spending life was 
insufficient cause for its existence 
On the other hand, the man was com- 
pletely at sea. He felt this spirit of discon- 
tent was something alien to his wife 
nature ; something alien to the nature oj 
any woman who could enjoy most of the 
good things the world had to offer. He tried 
to smooth the matter over. 
You're upset, dear! he 


What more can you want You have 


answerte ad 


he best home I can give you, and you have 
as good a time any woman in the neigh- 
bourhood Now you just give up worrying. 
It's not like you a bit And all this talk 
about an aim in life what’s it matter 
Can't you aim just to b happy and make 
F Li put out his hand 

! 


to her, ‘‘ Come, now Drop it 
Something in his tone—the 


me happy i vell 
Con | persuasive 
ness of it, treating her almost as if she was 
a spoilt child—incensed her to anger. But 
vith an eftort she still kept control of 


ell 

Pon ( I've b worrying 
nd thinkin it all out for the last three 
month I'n complaini about the 
vorld, o1 1 Vthing in it, dear But 


l cannot bear the thought of my aimle 


in Iif Look at all the women we 
know, and of which I’m part and_ parcel 
Hlow do. they pend their live In the 
mornings the ee their husbands oft ome 


times they don't even do that—they're still 


in bed, Ihe the rest of the day they pottel 
about the | r spend the time shoppin 
ind pay And r shopping 1 
i il of We take i time is long 
1 e bu article And 
t because re more discriminate ol 
homiuca \on know t he want 

ul ets it \ ! ‘ » re 
ike | mit beca he has th 
1 ist er hesitati It the 
N l ‘ r tid) irselve ul 


diftused feeling than a thought. Atte 


Tom he continued, “‘] hate the 

thought of all thi drifting I want to do 
mething, 1 know | cai Ip you as a 
man could | Ip ,to ki \ \ ue can appr 


irt f 1 my x I want you 
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to love me as a woman, and—and stick to 
me as a pal. Won't you help me, dear ? ” 
Molly, of course I will! What is it you 
Wi me to do ? 
I want you to—oh, how shall I put it ?— 
to let me do just as I wish.” 
Well! Don’t I?” 
Yes—yes! But—I want to go away 
for a while and think it all out.” 
‘Go away ? Are you joking, Molly ? ” 
No; I’mindead earnest. I’ve arranged 
everything, and——’ 
You’ve arranged everything ?”’ stam- 
mered the man. ‘‘ What do you mean ? 
I’ve taken a little house in the south of 
France. JI want to go there for six months, 
away irom everything, and think it all over. 
Oh, it’s not silly! Isn’t it worth it, if I 
can make you happy and myself happy ? 


rhis life is ruining me. It’s so easy and so 
demoralising to keep slipping through it 
without an effort or a thought. You'll let 
me?” 
[he appeal in her voice startled the man 
by its tense earnestness. 
“It’s a holiday you want?” he asked, 
trying to get a grip on things. 
Yes—in a way 
For six months? ... It’s a long 
time, you know ! 
There was a little pause. 


It’s nothing compared with a lifetime 


Very well!’ But his face belied the 
coolness of his words 
Tommy, I’ve hurt you!” she cried 
Oh, my dear! My dear!” Her eye 
were suddenly shining with moisture. She 


found it extremely difficult not to give way. 

And her husband, conscious of the struggle, 
conceded her request He was convinced, 
however, that she would be back home in 
less than a month Perhaps the change 
would make her appreciate him! In any 
case, it could do her no harm 

And Molly herself Well, this was one 
of the points at which she dismounted, 
turned the cycle round, and hesitated fo 
everal moments as to whether it would not 
be easier and wiser to run downhill again. 


HEN Molly had been away for two 
months over the allotted time and 
Tom was beginning to seriously 


wonder whether he had ever been married, 


he one day received a large flat parcel 
from the south of France. Opening it, he 
discovered the contents to be six water- 
colour paintings. They were accompanied 
by a note. Part of it ran: 

“And to show you how I’ve improved, 
I’m sending you half a dozen specimens of 
my latest attempts. I want you to tell me 
just what you think of them, old boy, when 
you're next writing.”’ 

Without waiting to read any farther, he 
took up the pictures and examined them. 
The effect they produced on him was miracu- 
lous. Quite independently of their artistic 
attraction, they filled him with pride and 
appreciation. He felt exultant over his 
wife’s achievement. He had often chaffed 
her about the time when she would hang in 
the Academy or figure on a magazine cover, 
but he had never taken her work seriously. 
To him it had always been one of the minor 
and negligible hobbies of a woman. He 
was dumbfounded at suddenly discovering 
his wife’s real artistic powers But there 
was something more than amazement in his 
feelings—there was admiration—the kind of 
admiration he could feel for a friend of his. 
It was the first emotion he had felt for his 
wife apart from sex It made him see and 
understand her in a new light 

That evening he tried to explain all this 
to Molly; also adding a postscript to the 
etfect that eight weary months had elapsed 
since she went away, and he claimed the just 
reward of his patience. 

\ week later Molly had written him 


definitely of the time of her return. The 
latter was typical of her, There was in it 
a trace of the sentimental and romantic 


side of her nature 

‘And I want you, dear,” she wrote, ‘* to 
promise, on your word of honour, not to 
mect me. I'm coming home in the early 
afternoon, and I’m going to change and be 
dressed in all my old finery, ready for dinner, 
© that when you come in it will be just like 
old times—only tons better! If you don't 
promise | shan’t come back at all.” 

fom promised—by return 

But in spite of this he felt quite justified 
in arranging with the housekeeper to ’phone 
him the moment his wife arrived; and he 
found the time spent in waiting for the 
message was the most restless of the whole 


period. Nothing could claim his attention 
until the fateful news flashed through: 
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* She’s back, sir. She came in five min- 

ute r has gone up to her room.” 
Thank God!” he exclaimed. 
** Beg pardon ?”’ 
D he look well and strong?” he 
ked, not knowing quite what to say. 
S] looks ten years younger and as 
brown a berry.”’ 

Without wasting further valuable time 
he hung up t receiver and went out to 
the nearest florist’s for some rose 

He cl e white ones, imagining that they 
would sl] » best against her brown skin. 

; B he had actually reached home 
l ¢ the drawing-room door, 
h discovered that he had left 
the office in his excitement. 
For » he hesitated, like a guilty 
boy, | then he boldly entered the 
er the rustle of a soft silken skirt 
m, and his wife stood before 
I nt and beautiful, a queer little 
ij and happiness in every 
| I murmured, ‘‘ I’m back 
half-timidly in his arms, 
Wi t ng a word—with a new feeling 
pride 
to be something fresh and 
mething which represented 
th omething above and 
l mere prettine 
M | iid, ‘“‘ we can’t talk! We 
! Let us soak our happiness 

But ter hen they had both found 
their rsational powers again, she un- 
Lol t m a little of what she had 

e eight months 
” She | painted and painted. Some of 
pictures she had sold to local dealers ; 
but, best of all, she had actually icceeded 
placing several of her sketches with 
m blishers In proof she howed 

im 1 than three magazines bearing 

either « red covers or illustrations of her 

[ ca rdly believe it,’’ said Tom 

RY mad altogether, seventy-five 
pounds ! d Molly 

WI! Whatever have you done with 
it all he laughed 

L've me,’ she answered, enig- 
mati | D1 pt 

* What 1 girl : he queried, 


“* Clothes ! 
his 
them.’ 

She 


And ’’—she caught hold of 


hand—‘ come—I’m going to show you 


led him upstairs to her bedroom, 
and from a drawer she took something small 
handed it to him. 

looking puzzled 


and white and 
He held it up, 
awkward, something catching in his voice. 
‘Molly !”’ he and then his 
travelled length, more 


and 


murmured ; 


eves her whole 
puzzled 
** Silly 


scarlet as 


boy!” she said softly, blushing 
she divined his thoughts. “ It’s 
all over and She led him to the other 
end of the room and knelt by the side of a 
little white cot, splashed with touches of 
blue ribbon. She took from it its tiny 
burden of humanity and raised it to his 
outstretched arms 

He was too dazed with sudden happiness 
half-afraid of his 
while she, confident in her 
newly won strength tried to explain to him. 

“When I went away, dear, I didn’t know 


to speak, and seemed 


clumsiness : 


then. I felt hopeless. I wanted to find 
an aim in life, everything seemed so use 
less and empty. And then... I sud- 
denly realised the grandeur of my oppor- 


tunities. All my restlessness had vanished, 
because nature had solved everything for 


me. And I wouldn't return, or even tell you 

I wanted to give him every chance of the 
best start in life I wanted myself healthy 
and clean in body and mind And, some 


way, up here with so much that is luxuri 
felt that he would not b 
give him. I thought of 
pleasure-seeking and regard 
right up to the last. Then I thought 
of the fresh fine air and the open blue sky 
the rolling sea It help and 
strengthen my body and my 
through uld help and strengthen 


ously aimless, I 


having all I could 
other women 
less, 
and would 
soul, and, 


nu it we 


his. Don’t you think, dear, that he and I 

we're both the finer and better for it ? 
And wasn't it worth just that little while 
in a lifetime She paused. rhe doctor 
says he’s the finest baby he’s seen,’’ she 


added pra¢ tically, as she took it back into 


her arms 

And Tom sat there unable to speak, as 
near t the male counterpart of female 
weeping as ever he had been in his life. 


the weeping that comes of sheer, 
unexpected happiness. It was exhilarating ! 
Molly had dragged him to the summit. 


But it wa 
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WINTER FRUITS, AND HOW TO USE THEM 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR | § 


HERE i ibt that fruit of some Apple Cottage Pie i 





kind or other is absolutely essential Line a baking plate with short pastry. | 
to good health, and although the Cover the surface thickl with a layer of | a 

choice of fruits at our disposal during thi peeled, cored and quartered apples, heaping 
winter months is extremely limited, still the fruit slightly in the centre of the dish I 
there are quite ifficient to enable the clever Sprinkle with brown iar, add_ several 
housewife to ring the changes and provide — pieces of margarine and a good dusting of | 
ample variety. grated nutmeg Cover with more apples n 

Of fresh fruit trictly speaking, there are and finish with a pastry crust The edges | tl 
but two, appl ind cranberries. But add must be moistened and pressed firmly W 
to these Ined ind evaporated apricot together nd a hole cut in the centre through | b 
peache pears, f dates, prunes, and Cali which the steam can esca] Grated lemon r 
fornian plun uso orange and banana rind can be ibstituted for nutmeg, and P 
ind the list is not » diminutive as might at clove added at discretion. 
first be ipposed Bottled fruits are also pl 
available. but as these can be substituted Apple and Cranberry Tart Fj 
in almost every case for the freshly gathered Che addition of half a pint of cranberries ¢) pl 
fruits, there is no occasion to consider the makes a difference in the character of th I 
pecial means whereby the best results can tart. The little red berries are very hard il 
be obtained from their us¢ and need plenty of sugar to bring out the in 

From a utilitarian and health-giving flavour, therefore it is advisable to cook 
point of view appl naturally hold the first them separately before they are added to in 
place but the family oon weark ol the appl the 
flavourl tewed apples and the ordinary 
kinds of apple tarts and pudding Apple Spice Pudding or 

By this time the juicy tartness so deliciou This recipe hails from America and will int 
in apples in the months of October and probably be quite new to most of my puc 
November ha passed, and some foreign english readers of 
flavour must be introduced to counteract the Stew enough apples to make § breakfast or | 
insipidne of apple au naturel Next time cupofapplesauce. Stir 2 level teaspoonfuls 5d 
the turn for apple pie comes round try this — of bi-carbonate of soda into 2 tablespoonfuls Sig] 
recipe for Lng of warm water, and melt 2 tablespoonfuls ol 
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irgaril \dd both to the sauce, also for a boiled or baked suet pudding. The 
2 tablespoontuls powdered cinnamon, the fruit, previously soaked, is placed in the 
grated rind of half an orange, the juice of the _ paste-lined basin, covered, and boiled or 
le orange, and 4} breakfastcupful of steamed, or baked in the oven; or the 
rown ur Work in sufficient bread- prunes are stoned and cut in quarters 
rumbs, or half crumbs and half flour, toform and spread on the rolled-out paste to form 
tiff paste, then turn into a greased basin a filling for a roly-poly. Figs can be used 
j and steat r one and a half to two hours. in the same ways. 
4 hi . really delicious pudding, and can 
WY ’ be ser ith lemon sauce or simply dusted Fig Mould 
a ith f r before it is sent to table. This is a nice cold sweet, useful for Sun- 
2 day’s suppe1 
Ww Norwegian Apple Cake Soak 1 lb. cooking figs overnight in 1 pint 
“< : Pe I | slice one pound of fine’ of water. Cut them into small pieces, and 
ki put them in a stewpan with put into a stewpan with the water in which 
} ry litt iter and cook till pulpy Rub they have been soaking, 4 oz. sugar, the 
thro coarse sieve, sweeten with } lb. thinly pared rind and the strained juice of 
own sugar, then stir in 2 oz. margarine, a lemon. Cover and cook till thoroughly 
lb. bi rumbs, 1 teaspoonful powdered tender. Dissolve 1 oz. leaf gelatine in 3 
innan I cornflour, and 2 oz. washed — tablespoonfuls water and stir into the fruit. 
and dried rrants. Beat the yolk and Take out the lemon rind and turn into a 
hite of ; separately, stir in first the wetted china mould. Serve with creamed 
lk, then fold in the white. Bake in a_rice or tapioca. 
I ed ke-tin for about thirty-five 
inut rurn on to a dish, dust with fine Fig Pudding 
t or cold. When eggs are Soak 1 Ib. figs and cut into very small 
p, one or two more can be pieces. Cover with milk and cook for about 
ulvantage. twenty minutes. Put } lb. flour and } Ib. 
breadcrumbs into a basin, add a pinch of 
How to “ Stew’ Figs and Prunes salt, the figs, 1 well-beaten egg and, if 
I prune tewed "inthe ordinary more moisture is necessary, a little cold 
rin a saucepan, are not milk. The paste should be very stiff. 
when they are cooked in furn into a greased basin and steam for 
Both fruits should be well three hours. 
| for at least twelve hours 
turned into a casserole. Fig Suet Pudding 
| just cover the fruit Put } lb. soaked figs, finely minced, into 
and let the fruit cook a basin. Add to them } lb. chopped suet, 
ree hours until it is 2 oz. flour, $ Ib. fine breadcrumbs, 4 oz. 
len with tender skins brown sugar, grated rind 3 lemon, and 
prunes or Californian moisten with milk Steam in a greased 
‘ i are tougher Add th mould for three to four hours. 
of ivar, then re-cover 
bout three-quarters of Date Pudding 
| | like the thinly Dates are extremely nourishing They 
mon cooked with figs are also cheap and very sweet, so but little 
md essence improves sugar is required Here is a recipe for a 
pudding that has converted several friends 
it half a dozen figs to the use of dates in their own homes 
rhese can be cut Mix together } lb. breadcrumbs, 4 Ib. flour, 
| to an apple tart o1 4 Ib. finely chopped suet, 2 or 3 0z brown 
be placed at the bottom sugar, and 4} Ib, stoned and chopped dates. 
baked with a custard Dissolve } teaspoonful bi carbonate of soda 
juality of prun { in 1} gills of milk, and pour into the dry 
re crushed and ut ingredients. Mix quickly and thoroughly, 
{ ke a delici filli turn into a greased mould, and steam for 
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[his makes a large pudding, 
suthcient for 
Dried fruits, 


four hours. 
half the 
party of four or five 
peaches, 


if allowed enough time 


quantities being a 
persons. 


apricots, etc., are really 


economical, because 
to swell to their full extent, halt a pound or 


pt ars, 


even less will make a large dish of stewed 


fruit or some fancy pudding. 


Apricots and Sago 

Put } Ib 
them soak for twenty-four hours. 
the the fruit into a 


cover with fresh cok 


apricots into cold water, and let 
Strain oft 


water, put stewpan, 


| water, and cook with 


2 tablespoonfuls of sugar and two or three 


bits of lemon rind. Stew gently till quite 


the rind, and cut each 
Wash 4 oz. of seed 


soft, then take away 


neces, 


apricot into four ] 


sago and put into a pie-dish. Cover with 
1} pints of cold water and cook in the oven 
till the dish is full of clear jelly. Add the 


apricots and bake together for three-quarters 
of an hour. 


. 
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Peach Bread and Butter Pudding 
Soak } Ib. of peaches, then cook until they 
Sweeten to 
of almond 
thin bread and 
butter, and line a mould with them. Pour 
in the fruit pulp, cover with bread and butter, 
and pla e a saucer over the top. Stand ina 
cool pla e for twelve hours, then turn out on 


can be passed through a sieve. 
add a 
Cut some slices of 


taste, and few drops 


essence, 


to a serving dish. 


Pear Mould 

Soak 4 oz. dried pears overnight, and 
next morning stew them gently with a 
small piece of root ginger. Put 4 oz. of 
rice into a double saucepan with 1 
pints of milk and sugar to sweeten. Cook 
until the rice has absorbed all the milk 
Line a mould with the rice, fill up the 
centre with the pears, and cover with 
layer of rice. Stand in a cold place until 
required. Any other fruit may be used 


instead of pears, 
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Lost Ideals 
VER the luving lights of something un- 
ittained 
Have shown for me acyoss the path- 


waste, 
And wi the glowing brilliancy at last has 
nee 
B i th ideals greatey am I faced! 
Bui 1 dream, has passed like ships upon 


HM come, flaming Sigi al home 
And t I know pursuit, though vain, for 
1 leal 

Has helped me push my way through wear 
Ini I y ko vle lge of all life, the veal, 

T/ , hich more than compensates for 

Ti I climb the heights, whipped on by 

1 } >; vod 

W/ lay I shall look into the face of 

( A. MARIA CRAWFORD. 
<sSje 


Reciprocity in Friendship 

|‘ is well to remember that the best 
tt 

isa 


lel hips are those in which there 

perfect reciprocity of feeling lriend- 
ship uld bring out the best that there 
is bot ourselves and in the fnmends 
who! herish Henry Drummond has 
well There are some men and women 
in ¥ company we are always at our 
best \ll the best stops in our nature are 
dt t by their intercourse, and we find 
al r souls never there before.”’ 








“I Heard” 
HE human ear is a wonderful piece of 


mechanism. When we have explained 
all that we know about the outer ear—that 
door which admits all the sounds of earth, 
from the crashing thunder down to the 
softest music—and have studied the mar- 
vellous vestibule of the inner ear, with its 
servants that convey the sound waves to the 
brain, we still have only touched upon the 
mystery of hearing. The door and the 
vestibule are free to every sound that seeks 
admission, but beyond these is the chamber 
of the brain, the inner temple of the mind, 
and here there must come choice and sifting. 
““ Take heed therefore how ye hear,” said 
the Master. The same sound of waves break- 
ing upon the shore, the same low whisper of 
the wind, was in the ears of all the multi- 
tude about Him that day, and He was speak- 
ing the same words to all ; yet well He knew 
that they did not all hear alike. Before Him 
was the scornful listener, inwardly question- 
ing and cavilling at every word; the care- 
less listener, impatient to have the talk over, 
thinking, perhaps, that some miracle might 
follow; the hungry-hearted listener long- 
ing to be he Iped. Yet all these people were 
hearing as differently as the men them- 
selves were different. 
It is still the same. “ I heard ”’ are words 
that bring countless sentences spoken on the 
treets, on the cars, in our homes. What 
follows these words reveals how the listener 
heard. The bird’s song, the child’s laugh, 
the vile oath, the hum of machinery, the 
bit of cruel gossip, the story of heroism and 
of unselfish kindness—all have been in the 
air, all have passed both door and vestibule 
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the ear, but each hearer has sifted and 
held according to his character. 

There are sweet, sunny souls that gather 
notes of cheer and comfort as naturally as 

he bee gathers honey. If there is good news, 

they hear it. If there falls a word of praise 
or of encouragement concerning anyone's 
work, they nct only catch at it eagerly, but 
they make sure to spe ed it on its way to the 
tired labourer, to whom it will be not only 
music, but new strength. All hopeful sounds 
come to them, and they carry to others the 
harmonies they hear. 

One wonders why anyone should choose 
to gather up unkind criticisms and to pour 
them upon sensitive souls already too heavily 
burdened; to repeat the half-truth, the 
carelessly uttered disapproval, to pastor, to 
teacher or to fellow-worker, whom it will 
only pain and dishearten ; and yet there are 
those who do this very thing continually. 
They are not intentionally bad or cruel, yet 
they steal away courage and make hearts 
sore with the poison they recklessly scatter. 

I heard ’”’ always is their excuse for the 
repetition of unkind things. They live in 
the same world and walk the same streets 
with the other class of hearers, but the 
voices that are borne to their inner con- 
sciousness are very different. 

Often we cannot help what we hear; but 
how we hear, how we allow what we hear 
to leave its impress, must be somewhat 

thin our power, or our Lord’s warning 


VV ild be ul eless. 
**Wild words wander here and there, 
God's great gift of speech abused 


These “ wild words” do their destroyi 
rk only when they fall upon ears that 
ily drink them in, on natures eager 


» repeat them to other listeners. This 


itter of hearing has not only to do with 
the help or hindrance we carry to other 


t ha till more to do with what we build 


r own lives. We grow by what we 
} I mund becon thoughts, the 
t's f 1. And ever in among the earthly 
v come the heavy nly voices God's call 
rvice, to kindn to himself. ‘* Take 
' , 


how ye he ww. 


Sail Onward 
[ [PON Old Ocean, wild and grey, 
A gallant ship speeds on its way; 
The winds blow east, the winds blow we st, 
To speed her o'er the foaming crest. 


Sail on, stout-hearted captain brave, 

Fresh courage gain through wind and wave. 
The stars may guide your course at night, 
Till morning brings the welcome light. 


Heed not the stormy, wild sea mew, 
But onward sail with purpose true 
Cease not the watch anear or far, 

But breast the wave ‘neath sun and star. 


Let not your arm grow weak with fear, 
Be brave and full of hope and cheer ; 
The Lord holds both the sea and land 
Within the holl of His Hand. 





Life is an ocean—we must sail 

With faith and hope, if we prevail ; 

The voyage o’er, and danger past, 

What joy to anchor safe at last ! 

Z. I. Davis. 
<jJe 
Beyond the Grave 
HATEVER may be the mysteries of 
life and death, there is one mystery 

which the Cross of Christ reveals to us, and 
that is the infinite and absolute goodness of 
God. . . . Dost thou suffer ? rhou canst 
not suffer more than the Son of God. 

Dost thou sympathise with thy fellow- 
sufferer Thou canst not sympathise more 
than the Son of God. Dost thou long to 
right them, to deliver them, even at the 
price of thine own blood? Thou canst net 
long more ardently than the Son of God, 
who carried His longing into act, and died 
for them and thee. What if the end be not 


vet ? What if evil still endure ?.. Have 
patience, hav faith, have hope, as thou 
tandest at the foot of Christ’s Cross, and 
holdest fast to it, as the anchor of thy soul 
and reaso1 i well as of thy heart.— 


CHARLES WWINGSLE’ 


— W with h pu k mine the heart, 
but he is a cunning workman. He 


deepel t! \ Is whereby happiness 
may enter, 1] ws out new chambers 
f joy t il 1 wil he i one.— 
| r. Fow! 





fetiir Totty, “ag 
Be ek 


Adjutant Mary Booth placing a Wreath 
on a British Soldier’s Grave. 
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d 
i 
t Salvation Army Women in the War Zone 
IIE poke bonnet worn by the Salvation in the war they had the option of leaving 
e \ omen has for years served as the town, but at once replied, *‘ No, our 
) bol of sacrifice and service, place is with our poor, dear people here, and 
e ‘ the war has been in evidence in’ we will nof leave them. It they suffer, we 
C Ktussia, Belgium, and other places’ will suffer. If they are reduced to starva- 
l, tide of battle has carried devas tion, then we will starve too.” 
" intense suffering. Catherin One day, while they were out visiting, a 
Mother of the Salvation Army,’ bomb fell and smashed their kitchen. A 
- bonnet under circumstances few nights afterwards a piece of shell struck 
| 4 iwhly characteristic. Shut- the edge of their bed. Another time, while 
l { elf up ina room with her daughter, they were ministering to the patients in the 
- rounded by bonnets of various sorts hospital, a bomb exploded, killing seventeen 
he set to work to devise for the people and injuring thirty-six. While they 
the Army a headgear which would) were in the post office another bomb fell. 
plain, distinctive, and attractive. Thev did not move, but everybody else 
: | t conference on millinery emerged rushed into the street. As it happened, the 


now familiar ‘‘ Hallelujah bomb failed to explode, and the two women 
Salvationists escaped unhurt, but numbers 


\\ this emblem of love and courage, of those who fled from the office were killed 

ion Army women Adjutant or injured later by a second bomb. These 

Captain Gangler, have quietly brave women have spent many days and 

ibout their work amidst the nights in a cellar comforting and encouraging 

é th-spreading shells which have those who gathered around them for pro- 
1 to rain upon Rheims. Early _ tection. 
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the ear, but each hearer has sifted and 
ording to his character. 

There are sunny souls that gather 
not of cheer and comfort as naturally as 
eathers honey. If there is good news, 
they hear it. If there falls a word of praise 
encouragement concerning anyone's 
work, they net only catch at it eagerly, but 
they make sure to speed it on its way to the 
tired labourer, to whom it will be not only 
music, but new strength. All hopeful sounds 
come to them, and they carry to others the 
harmonies they hear. 
wonders why anyone should 
to gather up unkind criticisms and to pour 
them upon sensitive souls already too heavily 
burdened ; to repeat the half-truth, the 
carelessly uttered disapproval, to pastor, to 

uwcher or to fellow-worker, whom it will 
only pain and dishearten ; and yet there are 
those who do this very thing continually. 
They are not intentionally bad or cruel, yet 
they steal away and make hearts 
sore with the poison they recklessly scatter. 

I heard’ always is their excuse for the 
petition of unkind things. 


sweet 


Cone choose 


courage 


re] They live in 
the ime world and walk the same streets 
with the other class of hearers, but the 
Vol ; that are borne to their inner con- 


sciousness are very different. 

Often we cannot help what we hear; but 
how we hear what we hear 
to leave its somewhat 
warning 


how we allow 
impress, must be 
our power, or our Lord’s 


useless 


Wil ls wander here and there, 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
I 3¢ wild words lo their destroyn 
rk only when they fall upon ears that 
reedily drink them in, on natures eager 
» repeat them to other listeners. Th 
1 er of hearing has not only to do with 
i help or hindrance we carry to other 
t has still more to do with what we build 
' vn lives. We grow by what we 
I ound b me thoughts, the 
t’s i 1. And ever in among the earthly 
yme the heavy Voice God's call 
I to kind to himself. ‘* Take 
therefore h ye hear.” 
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Sail Onward 
Bad Old Ocean, wild and grey, 
A gallant ship speeds on its tt ay; 
The winds blow cast, the winds blow west, 
To speed her o'er the foaming crest. 


Sail on, stout-hearted captain brave, 

I‘vesh courage gain through wind and wave. 
The stars may guide your course at night, 
Till morning brings the welcome light. 


Heed nol th 4 
But onward 
Cease not the watch 
But breast the Wave 


stormy, wild sea mew, 
sail with purpose tru 
aneayr oy far, 

‘neath sun and star. 


Let not your arym grow weak with fear 
Be brave and full of hope and cheer ; 
The Lord holds both the sea and land 
Within th of His Hand. 


Mi ll i 
Life is an ocean—we must saii 

With faith and hope, if we prevail ; 
The voyage o'er, and danger past 
What joy to anchor safe at last ! 


he 


Davis, 
<je 
Beyond the Grave 
HATEVI! R may be the mysteries of 
life and death, there is one mystery 


which the Cross of Christ reveals to us, and 
that is the infinite and absolute goodness of 


God... Dost thou suffer ; rFhou canst 
not suffer more than the Son of God. 
Dost thou sympathise with thy fellow- 


sufferers ? Thou canst not sympathise more 


than the Son of God. Dost thou long to 
right them, to deliver them, even at the 
price of thine own blood ? Fhou canst not 
long more ardently than the Son of God, 
who carried His longing into act, and died 
for them and thee. What if the end be not 
yet ? What if evil still endure Have 
patience, have faith, have hope, as thou 
tandest at the foot of Christ Cro and 


anchor of thy soul 
thy heart.— 


holdest fast to it, as the 
and reason is well as of 
CHARLI IXINGSI 


<Je 
S' MROW with his pick mines the heart, 
but he is a cunning workman. He 


deeper tl nels whereby happiness 
may enter, | \ out new chambers 
tor yO, to b 1 when he is gone.— 








ijutant Mary Booth placing a Wreath 
British Soldier’s Grave. 
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Salvation Army Women in the War Zone 


ILE poke bonnet worn by the Salvation 
omen has for years served as 
bol of and 


» war has been in evidence in 


sacrifice service, 
Belgium, and other places 


of battle has carried devas 


intense suffering Catherine 

Mother of the Salvation Army,” 

bonnet under circumstances 

roughly characteristic. Shut- 

pinaroom with her daughter, 

1 by bonnets of various sorts 

et to work to devise for the 

the Army a headgear which would 

un, distinctive, and attractive. 

rence on millinery emerged 

» now familiar ‘* Hallelujah 

\\ this emblem of love and courage, 

n Army women, Adjutant 

( Captain Gangler, have quietly 
ibout their work amidst the 

( th-spreading shells which have 
| to rain upon Rheims. Early 


in the war they had the option of leaving 
the town, but at once replied, “‘ No, our 
place is with our poor, dear people here, and 
ave them. If they suffer, we 
they reduced to starva- 
will starve too.” 


we will of le 
will suffer. If 
tion, then we 
One day, while they were out visiting, a 
bomb fell and their kitchen. A 
few nights afterwards a piece of shell struck 
the edge of their bed. Another time, while 
they were ministering to the patients in the 
hospital, a bomb exploded, killing seventeen 
While they 


are 


smashed 


people and injuring thirty-six. 


were in the post office another bomb fell. 
They did not move, but everybody else 
rushed into the street. As it happened, the 
bomb failed to explode, and the two women 


Salvationists escaped unhurt, but numbers 


of those who fled from the office were killed 
or injured later by a second bomb. These 
brave women have spent many days and 


nights in a cellar comforting and encouraging 
those who gathered around them for pro- 


tection. 
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were firing from both sides, when suddenly 
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we he 
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Mrs. 
Bramwell Booth. 


ring 
le 
nd the 
ruins 
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e fe 
1 mi 
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ird a terrific detonation; a shell had 
right on my neighbour's house. As 
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of her most recent letters Adjutant 
said The other evening the guns 


n as my first fright had passed, and not 


General 


my neighbours move, I went out 


ind saw that the pavement was enci 


ith flames, the house had partly fallen 


occupants themselves were undet 
I was able, despite the shrapnel 
without getting any wounds, to 
these people from the wreckage 


xr them, and to put out the fire 


ht have spread, 

roix, near Lille, which is occupied 

rmans, the Salvation Army women 
ined at their 1 t refusing to 
it the d 

lest her been displayed 
nist women in Belgium durin 
hat followed the enemy invasion 
entleman 1 e a special visit to 
Headquarters to tell of the noble 
the two la it Marchienn 
German arrived these officer 


the Burgomaster, were seized as hostages, 
but a day and a half later were released. 
Their first act upon regaining liberty was to 
offer a shelter for poor families whose houses 
had been burned 2 

From a letter written by the woman officer 
in charge at Quaregnon, near Mons, an 
ennobling picture may be obtained of 
woman's quiet heroism in scenes of war 

“The people were completely panic- 

stricken,” she wrote, ‘‘ but Lieutenant ——_ 
and I were enabled to take help to them even 
while the balls whistled by our ears. When 
the English soldiers came we prepared tea for 
them while they dug trenches. Oh! how 
glad I am that I remained at my post. 
On the Sunday, during the bombardment, 
the cry went forth, ‘ Let all those save them- 
selves who can do so I went outside to 
see if there was any serious danger; then I 
said to the people, ‘Come with us to the 
Hall. I will take care of you as much as I 
can.” They came, and were content to be 
with us. ‘ If it is necessary,’ they said, ‘ for 
us to die—well, we shall be with Salvation 
Army officers. It will be better for us to 
be with them.’ They remained with us, and 
God protected us all.’”’ 

An American lady journalist was walking 
from one Belgian town to another to obtain 
succour for some women and children, when 
she was challenged by a_ half-drunken 
German sentry. Ignoring her protestations 
that she was an American citizen, the soldier 
raised his rifle to shoot, when a Salvation 
Army Lieutenant thrust herself in front of 
the muzzle, raised both arms, and implored 
the sentry not to fire. At the sight of her 
bonnet—which possibly revived memories 
of loving ministry by Salvation Army 
women in his own country—the German 
lowered his rifle and allowed the American 
lady to proces al 

The Salvation Army's war operations in 
France are now carefully organised, but be 
fore this was possible Lieut.-Colonel Miss 
Mary Murray and one or two brave com- 


panions, who were permitted by the British 


authorities to follow the first expedition 
Force, did what could to mi ter to 
the needs of the tt OF pa L ¢ vn wu 
line of communication, obtaining inter 
mittent snatches of sleep in the troop trains 
ind at wayside halts. Miss Murray, who 1s 


the daughter of the late General Sir John 
Murray, W.C.B., a distinguished otticer of the 


THE 
Indian Mutiny campaign, was held prisoner 
for twelve days by the Germans in Brussels 
during the early period of the occupation. 
She served through the war in South Africa 
and afterwards published a thrilling volume 
of her experiences in the British lines. 
One of the most plucky, resourceful, and 


devoted of the Salvation Army women at 
present in France is Adjutant Mary Booth, 
second daughter of General and Mrs, Bram 
well Booth. For 
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assisted in the efforts to quench a fire which 
broke out at dead of night and destroyed one 
of the base hospitals. An entry in her 
diary applauds the behaviour of the nurses, 
who, she says, were extraordinarily cool and 
collected, as few but Englishwomen can be: 
‘To judge by their demeanour, one would 
think they had been accustomed to a fire 

every week.” 
“We certainly have the best of the nurs- 
ing profession out 


many months Miss here,” the Adjutant 
Booth has been ful- declares. “ Especi- 
filling a strange ally have I _ been 
variety of duties charmed with the 
from cooking Canadians. The 
k rs and brewing other day I was 
tea for tired holding the head of 
Tommies ”’ to ad- a dying lad while 
di ng camp meet one of the nurses 
id attending bandaged him. He 
military funerals was a Scots lad, with 
Much of her time no other friend but 
ha been spent in ourselves—no one 
visit the hos- who will ever raise 
pita where the a sigh when they 
sight of the Salva read his name in 
tion Army uniform the casualty _ list. 
] to interest- How tender nurse 
mversations was with him! 
it t] men. ‘1 Surely not even a 
. oe mother’s hand could 
] rote in on have moved more 
( tters, “ that gently or sympa- 
I ar Sister’ and thetically! She 
privileged to wear tried hard to under- 
the bonnet. The stand his incoherent 
| it gives The Originator of the Famous Poke Bonnet sentences, and to 
our men to see us (Mrs. William Booth, the Mother of the Salvation each gave some 

i overwhelm Army). soothing reply.” 
i imes \ On another occa- 
b Scots lad rushed across to Captain sion Adjutant Booth scoured the town to 
| ile on her way one day to hospital gratify a dying soldier's fancy for a drink 
\ ion, and was so overjoyed at seeing of ginger-ale, and she once travelled twenty- 
{ bonnet that he asked if he might touch five miles to speak toa wounded man who 
t trir and when permission was given had asked to see her before he died She 
] | them quite affectionately, as arrived too late, but had a photograph 
tl 1 he had met an old friend taken of his grave and sent it to his wife, 
\ t Boot! bonnet not long since who declared it to be “‘ the last thing in the 

n 1 adventure It fell out of the world of his for me to look at 

m< rin which she whizzed along in th \ private of the Grenadier Guards who 
d nd w picked up at fiv o'clock lay dying in a hospital ward near Paris 
in 1 morning by a French soldier, who expressed an earnest wish to see a Salvation 
fc i nore than a little dilapidated, Army office He died before one could 
to . ion Army Headquarters reach him but the woman officer who 


In t early part of this year Miss Booth 


I 


+ 


irrived too late to minister to the needs of 
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w, determined that a Salva- 


t ld at any rate follow the body 
t For five miles she walked be- 


offin to the cemetery. It is the 


4 each person present at a funeral 


in Frat to drop a little earth on the coffin 
Whe t came to the Salvationist’s turn she 
lropped a flower, and offered up a prayer 


that Gol would bless the dead soldier’s wife 
and children in England 
Woman’s wit and resou 


I illustrated 
in the following story. A 


ce are 
Lieutenant con 
| with the Salvation 
Petrograd had been hom«e 
the return journey 
to find that for 
had 
those 


\rmy agencies in 
to see her sister, 
very ill. On 
she arrived at Moscow, only 
passenger trath 
None but 
who had permission from the Commandant 
allowed to travel by train. The 
clad in her Salvation Army 
explained to the Commandant 


military reasons all 


stopped for a week. 


could be 
Lieutenant, 
uniform 
that her post of duty was in Petrograd and 
there at all 
very said the 
but I cannot give permission to any except 


that she must get costs. 


sorry,’ official, 


But | am an ofticer—a Salvation Army 


officer nswered the Lieutenant. 


\ well, now,” said the Commandant 


blar in that case I will give you, as 
in er, a certificate containing the pet 
I n to travel Hie then wrote scut the 
t nent, al vith this the Lieu 
tenant eeded in getting through to het 
| I 1 the mi 
t 
lin S ation Army 
Ix n i ire women 
S t | been speci 
( t i! childre ‘ 
, i other ot the Tsar 
ar ret Che Grand 
D he Tsar wi daughter 
| nal interest im their « 
her kind office to 
S { me t} expel 





Salvation Army 
their work at home under similar conditions 


women otfhicers cCarrv on 


to those adopted by the male officers. Their 
self-sacrificing ministrations are frequently 
seen in districts infested with ruffians and 
criminals who are a terror to the police and 
residents. They have often faced the perils 
of epidemics in carrying comfort and con- 
solation When Maidstone 
was attacked with typhoid some years ago 
Army Miss E. B. 


so distinguished herself by devotion 


to the sufferers. 


the Salvation 
Hands, 
to the needs of the patients that the Mayor 
medal in- 


Captain, 


publicly decorated her with a 
scribed ‘‘ With gratitude for loving service 
Captain Hands has Mrs. 


Brigadier Orr, and she is now stationed with 


since become 


her husband in Edinburgh. Similar service 
was rendered at the time of a typhoid visita- 
tion in Derby. Two or three years ago also, 
and diphtheria broke out in 


the Salvation 


when feve1 


some Cambridgeshire villages, 
Army Captain nursed the sick people back 
to health. 
Missionary 
undaunted in the midst of cholera and plague 
olticer, 


officers carry on their duties 


in India, and a Salvation woman 


whose friends reside in a prosperous London 


suburb, is at time devoting her 
life to the care of lepers in 
, 


Army 1s rendering such 
per Colonies 


the present 
Java, where the 
Salvation ethcient 
help in its Le 

Lieut.-Colonel Blanche 


charge of Salvation Army work in the 


Cox, who Is in 


Pacific Islands, holds the only licence ever 
ranted to a won perform marriages 
( those island | t year, at the request 
{ a Worean wil exe t for the 
murder, under reat provocation f hs 
if ul who had been convert n his 
cell through tl munistrations of S lone 
{ \I COX V ( ti l | the 
( mned man to 1 iffold and ra 
prayel befor the | ct ol eartl cK 
Was perlormed 

Mi Booth | rece {| P b hed i 
vol ot her ¢ l ( t t front 
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RHEUMATISM—ARTHRITIS 


Sensational Discovery of Simple Home Treatment by Manufacturing Chemist. 


Rheumatism, Rheumatoid Arthritis, Gout, Lumbago, and Sciatica quickly 
and successfully treated without Nauseous Drugs. 


Rich and Poor alike to Benefit by this Remarkable Discovery. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOK. 





\ fascinating book has been published telling the romantic story of the discovery of 
derful remedy for all Uric Acid Troubles. In order that the numberless sufferers 








AHuman Barometer. 


and post coupon to day, an 


from these complaints may learn of this new hope to 
change their pains and suffering into lives of ease and 
good health, a copy of this book will be sent free and 
without any obligation whatever to all applicants. 

Just fill in and post coupon below, and the book will 
reach you by return. 

The book fully explains how a London manufactur- 
ing chemist restored his wife to perfect health after 
years of suffering and after trying many specialists, 
hospitals, cures, etc., without obtaining relief. The 
book tells you also how you may eradicate your 
own troubles in the same easy way. 

It is the opinion of those who have tested this 
wonderful remedy (it has already been prescribed by 
over 200 doctors) that it brings new and definite reliet 
and cure to sufferers from 

Rheumatism, Cout, Rheumatoid Arthritis, Sciatica, 
Neuritis, Muscular Stiffness, Lumbago, &c. 
and all those troublesome and painful conditions due to 

an excess of uric acid in the blood. 

No such remedy for these ailments has ever been obtain- 
able before, and you are suffering needless pain and worry 
if you fail to test this new power which is now placed 
within your reach. 

There are no nauseous drugs to take, no liniments to 
rub in, no massage, no drastic electric treatment—simply 
small, pure gelatine capsules called Curicones, which con- 
tain an entirely new combination of medicines approved 
by the British Pharmaceutical Authorities. 

“Curicones ” are sold at a price which is within the 
reach of all. Repeated instances prove that even in the 
worst cases they 
Rapidly Stop Pains, Reduce Swellings, Renew Vitality, 

Dissolve Uric Acid, Eliminate it from the Blood, 
joints are made easier, and those who have been suffering 
for years gradually start a new lease of life. 


Such consistent and certain success in the home treatment 
of these persistent diseases has never been attained before. 
trouble of a Rheumatic nature, from pains or swellings, fill up 


u will receive the book giving full particulars of this great 


very, diet table, and instructions to enable you to obtain relief without further delay. 





SEND THIS COUPON 
post | I } Arthritis 4 





TO-DAY 
1 Rheun c Affect 


4 tions, ciel ta 
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As Others See Us 
HESE pages of ‘‘ Conversation Corner’ 
I isually the last of the monthly 
» to be written, and before I set 
pen to paper I generally have an oppor- 
t t ancing quietly through the maga- 


, 


Zil re it is finally consigned to the 
print press. I have just been looking 
t pages of this January number, 
k me that the title of the first 

expressive of the issue as a 

\s Others See Us ’’—an attempt 


1 t y from our ordinary ways of look- 
11 t things and trying to our- 

ves to the point of view of other people 
Ali t plea for a wider vision, a more 
t understanding of the “ other 


accustom 


<Jeo 


A Tax on Toleration 

he tart with, there is an attempt to 
how not what we think of the 

( i who are fighting for the Mother- 


lar but what they think of us. Then there 
le, ‘‘ Getting your Child’s Point of 

Vic trving to make us set aside those 
cast-iron standards of judgment which we 
| have in relation to child-life, and 
entering into the thoughts and feelings of 
tl t] ones themselves. ““ Wesley’s 
G t Stories is a different call on the 
tole1 of the reader. Nothing irritates 
people more than talk of the super 

itul and here we are asked to suspend 
judgment and make some sort of allowance 
for things we deemed impossible and pre- 


IYS 


posterous. ‘* Women, Work—and Marriage ” 
will not call forth such indignation as it 
would have done a couple of years ago. The 
war has accustomed us to the idea of mar- 
ried women at work, and the more or less 
academic discussion of the possibilities of 
permanent work for women who are married 
will, perchance, only arouse academic inter- 
est, and not domestic passions. Still, to see 
the standpoint of a woman who wants both 
to get married and to follow her own career 
will do us good. There must be something 
of the same idea in “ The Summit,” though 
I add the human confession that my judg- 
ment is warped by my sympathy for the 
poor husband left all those months without 
his wife! He was a tolerant man, that 
husband, and would, I know, read “‘ Wesley’s 
Ghost Stories’’ wit! t a protest, even 
though he did not be:..ve a word of it! 


<sse 


So Easy to Condemn 

HEN we come to Orme Agnus's story, 

“ The First Stone I am sensible that 
I am asking much fromthe toleration of 
my readers. It seems at first sight that the 
not very heroic hero of the story is so utterly 
unworthy of sympathy that our inclination 
is to condemn him without the right of 
appeal. Indeed, I shall have letters from 
readers telling me that they have torn this 
story out of the magazine and burnt it! 
Somehow, we all of us get into the habit of 
giving cast-iron judgments about certain 
sins, whilst at the same time we are most 





lerant about wrong 
for redress Was the 
such a sinner as Orme 
Somehow, the story hits me. I 
often been guilty of condemning 
pausing to ascertain cause and eftect ; too 
often have I been swayed by popular 
opinion, and whilst lacking the sympathy 


that cry to heaven 
father in the story 
Agnus makes out ? 
have too 
without 


without which judgment is of no avail. 
And haven't you been guilty too? It is so 
easy—is it not to condemn to social 


extinction the person who has been guilty 
whilst we not only tole1 
whole lives 


of one moral lapse 
ate, but reward, th 
offend the principles of Christian living. 
The question is beset with difficulties- 
difficulties which throw into stronger relief 
the wonderful example of “‘ the Friend of 
Publicans and Sinners.’”’ That Bible in- 
cident from which the story gets its name 

could anything exccl the matchless delicacy, 
the wisdom, the sympathy, the tact, and 
the love with which Christ acted when faced 


with this problem ? 


winose 


sje 


Love Still Needed 
ITHOUT doubt 
cold law will 


lems of 


ocial convention and 
never settle the 
with which we are 


prol 


human cond 


often faced It is love that begets the 

ider outlook, the ability to see things from 

ier's standpoint, the sympathy which 

can condemn the sin yet save the sinner. 
We tand at the d n of another year. 
The n rises in a blood-red sky. The strife 
and teat thie passion and the heart-ache 


peace and 


£ Iwill for the year that will soon be on 


We do not } hat the times hold 
1o1 We ki that ( hall need cour 
a leterminati infinite patience and 
en ‘ Let u believe that we 
need the spirit of Love Phe gospel of Je 
Christ has not n¢ vn ina sea ot blood ; 
the principl f Christianity shall vet con 


quer the world Let us toil on, and hop 
oO! Let u trive, through the bitterness ! 
tears, to keep the heart warm, to keep alive 
the divine compassio! Let the love of Jesus 
Christ dwell in you richly,’”’ and pray 


bring us peace. 





that 4 


he coming year n 
se 

A Message from the Front 
men t 


W* know how we think of ou 
the Front—with what anxious and 
prayer! 


ul interest we follow their movement 


i] do the men at the Front really regard 
it all ? It is 


difficult for us to 
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selves in their place, to know exactly what 
they think and feel. The Rev. G. E. Darlas- 
ston, M.A., has been serving for three months 
at a Y.M.C.A. hut ‘somewhere in France 

and he took especial pains to get behind the 
reserve of the men and find exactly what 
they thought and felt. Anyone who knows 
Mr. Darlaston is aware of his powers of sym- 
pathy and observation, and he has been able 


to an extraordinary extent to penetrate 
the mental make-up of the men at the 
Front. I have asked him to write out his 


impressions, and these will be given in ‘“ A 
Message from the Front ”’ in the February 


A Hospital without Pain 
rILi. 
am hoping to 

time ago, Mr. A. ¢ 


contributor to TH 
write! 


issue, 


aspe¢ t ot war-work |] 


present in my next 

Marshall 
Cn IVER, a 
volunteered 
a hospital 
returned after 


another 
issue Some 
a valued 
trained observer and 
for six months orderly 
in Trance He has just 
having been in the thick of things before 
and during the Great Offensive. Naturally 
enough, I asked for his experiences, and the 
itten or 
at a military 


duty u 


me gave me a 
than 


article he has \ 
better idea of life 
anything else I 
it, strangely ene 


Pain,”’ 


hospital 
have ever read He calls 


ugh, “‘ A Hospital without 


sje 


*Twixt Old and New 
HEN East meets West, when the Old 


encounters the New, there is usually 


a certain amount of clashing—and a certain 
amount of incongruity. We meet it in 
China and Japan, with the ancient sedan 
chairs and modern railways; we se 

in Palestine with the electric tramcars to 
Bethlehem Lesser known examples are to 


Africa. Tunis is known 


however, 
than 


be found in North 
to the passing traveller, who 
rarely penetrates the country farthe 
the European hotel. The smaller towns of 


North Africa provide some curious effect 
of the mingling of East and West, and an 
article in my next number, entitled “‘ ’Twixt 


Fast and West hould prove interesting 
none the Ie for the splendid photographs ot 
funis life it The sub 
ject seems out of the oldiers trom 
this region are fighting bravely side by side 
with the British and 

the Trench. It is - 


ible to ret 


which accompany 


way—but 


IMpos 
iway from the 
isn’t it 


War 




































































STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 


POWDERS 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 





HER MOTHER SAYS ad 


ght you might like to see my 
photo She is just three 


j Since she was a baby 
rr th 1 have given her 
Jers. and | always 

t only cooling. but 

nd refreshing | used to 


e same day each week, 
ned to miss, she was 
fretfu She cut all her 
tr knowing, thanks to 
S$ powders 
T nham, Sept 29th, 1915 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


| EE NO POISON. EE 
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A GREAT 
Opportunity 


P t uusehold linens at bargain 
: pr 1 be afforded by Robinson & 
( January Sale. Then, a large 
I ver otf oddments and discontinued 
| be obtainable at prices 
that nnot be re pe ited. Ihe follow 
e : { } ] 
v bargains from the Sale List. 
eces of Unbleached Linen 
Dama hased before the advance in 
fer these until they are cleared. 
23 \ 136 yd 
2/9 
yt u 
I 33 36 3/1} 
23, 29.33.3111 
wid 111; 
2/- ; 4 2/2 per yd 


January Linen Sale 
Catalogue sent ree. 


fy’ | 


: Robin son sCleaver- 
LONDON BELFAST Liviepoot 
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"THE most artistic and pleasing 
effects in the illumination of 
a Dining Table or a Drawing 
Room can only be obtained by 
the use of a soft light; otherwise 
subtle contrasts in light and 
shade are impossible, The 
mellow light of 


PRICE’S 
CANDLES 


(93 Awards) 


casts the softest of shadows. Its 
restful rays emit no enervating 
glare, while, to quote the words 
of an authority on the subject, 
“through hereditary association 
of ideas, its warm, orange-yellow 
colour suggests to the mind 
brightness and mirth.” 


GRAND PRIZE PARASTRINE 
SHADE CANDLES 


for use under shades that descend 
automatically 


GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE 
CANDLES 


for general Dining and Drawing Room use. 


or Dealers in High-arade Candles. 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, 


London, Liverpool, Manchester. 
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It is umportant for you to know that 
Benger’s is not a pre-digested food, 
and it does not contain dried milk nor 
malt nor chemical food substance. 


It is a natural cereal food combined with 
natural digestive principles. It is prepared with 
fresh new milk, with which it combines to form 
a delicious food cream, assimilable to the most 
weakly digestion, and safe to give under almost 
all conditions. 









Food 


is for Infants, Invalids, and the 
Aged, and for all whose digestive 
powers have become weakened. 


- the care of 
ige Booklet 










Post free: to a 






Infants and Invalids, a 48-pag 
** Benger's | land Howto Use It. 
BENGER'S FOOD, Ltd. MANCHESTER. 





New York \ W ’ eet Sydney 




















G. BRANDAUER & Go, Lt, ( tne attractive 
CIRGULAR-POINTED PENS. ~ WOMAN 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 
























SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 


NEW PATENT 


MET - BLOT Vee COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 





PENS. Sample box of THOMPSON'S MAGIC CORN PLASTER 
either series, 7d. “ee 4 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. M. F. THOMPSON, ‘Homo’ Pharmacy, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STRECT, LONDCR =4\ 21 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING THE SHOE OF SERVICE | 


It is Nature's Remedy. FOR OUTDOOR LADIES. 


6 
BURGESS’ Fire 
LION ser 
OINTMENT |] 2:cesc 

































or 1 y 
Cures without painful operations, lancing or 20/- é 
cutting Uicers, Abscesses, Whitliows x 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, a <a 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds i f ot Skin IT 18 A SHOE THAT'S SURE TO SATISFY THE WEARER 
Disease ‘ 3 2d tataiaate Bplendidly made from Best Black or Tan Leathers 
Chest Bronchial Troubles alking Sole Cuban Heel. All Sizes and Fittings 
SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. ne T. HOGG No. 169, STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 
y . : ° DVICK GKATIS fr The eer and Leader of the “ Boots by Post" Tra 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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/Our You ES fi 
| UNG PEOPLES PAGES) / 


ae DYE Conducted py o 
; f O 

Joins wee! Che League of 

5 Sentero Young British Citizens 


COMPANIONSHIP 





Motto: 
“For God and the Empire: By Love Serving 
One Another” 


Object: 
The cultivation personally, and the extension in 


all possible ways, of the highest ideals of Citizen- 
ship, and of love and service for our Empire 





d ’ shall be for each of vou, the first thing 


necessary is to see that your own inner lite 


VERY Happy New Year is what | is sweet and strong and true. In the war- 
mw wishing for each of you, m\ fare of the nations the fighting can be done 


Companions And if only, by for the peoples by a comparative few of 
er, I could present myself their number But in the greater warlare 
lividually, and give a pet of the spirit, it is absolutely imperative that 

what a delight it would be! each boy and girl, each man and woman, 

some of you the low- shall fight his or her own battles And to 

nder what 1017 is going do that successfully one must be true 

bi t ; all—to me We all go at the centre of one’s life We must 
the ew vears as they come treasure the inner sanctuary, and find con- 

voices and reverence, for the stant refuge there in the quiet place if 

vast and mysterious, and we are to grow spiritually And physical 

ind inadequate Carlyle, erowth is of very little account without 

ber, Big Companions, said that rhe perfect ideal is that of spiritual, 


k:very day that is born into mental, and physical gi th in harmony 
like a burst of music and and for the high citizenship the future calls 
through, and thou shalt for, we want nothing less than that ideal 
a dirge, or a life march, What of ro17 for the world What it 
And so the year, being made will bring none oi us can tell Perhaps 
ce great extent in ou vou and |l—-even our youngest Companion 
it what we will 1 hope may have to play the man in even more 
chums it is going to be difficult days than to16 has brought to us 
rward, and that when we But let us go on cheerily doing our best 
zist, Tol we mall have play and work is brave Young Citizel 
usness of freshened couragt hould, and pray that there may come 
hment within ourselve quickly the glad days of pea a peace 
| turally, it is only as you and such as will build upon a sure and stable 
| tel tronger, more courageou foundation the security of the weak, the 
kaght and Truth that we can liberties of Europe, and a free future lor 
and, as someone C,eors the world 


I think it was—said What do we 
J make life easier for each For the Little Ones Especially 
So for that Happy Year of love I know that some of my little Companions 


‘ 


vhich it is my wish that 191 feel that they are so out of it ’—that 








and mothers and sist 


thing and that they are 
And oh! that is such 


bigger people, even the 


rs do all kinds of hard = on the 
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well, and is becoming a most useful worker 
farm 


ers fight and work, 


where he lives. I hope for a 


really no use. letter from him before long. 
rubbish. Why, we 


sisters and brothers 


rhose of you, 
Companions mine, who earned and gave up 
your pennies and shillings for his help and 


who are in the Sixt] have so many sad- Violet’s may truly feel happy. Violet sends 
1 es these davs tl we want your fun me the following letter. It says nothing 
laughter and jokes more than ever. about herself, but her photograph says a 
Even just a five minute romp with you good deal, and I understand that she is 
hickabiddies 1s good nowadays. Here's’ well and happy I must write to ask her 
wee message for \ from a poet and for a really newsy letter. 
\ mal 
DrAR ALISON I haven't written for so long that 
( ld ty day by dav, I'm sure vou will think Ive forgotten ¥y 
Sent forth to 1 and hope, and It is fall now, and the leaves are all falling from 
the tree Phe maples look beautiful with their 
leave hangu t ed and vellow, and the oaks | 
As} eone to explain “‘apostles,’’ and — grand too. The leaves are all piled up along tl 
} L ird l " eel ‘ j king 
t you'll erst vhat it means with lanes and yat ns . ms to ef aKING 
then p and il bonfi est if it is 
il more help And I expect 1917 will it nicht and the e tw r three bont 
| t heaps heaps of chances for I went to a 1 ta tew d t I 
; . 1 triend l imav | re, e¢ had a 
DI You 1 just be as glad and velv time t it wa it late for n, 
erry ‘4 » that we shall all iS most of the farm ud t it, and we had 
re fheult tt n at a t we did 
| lichter-he ed merrier. too And eter ut t | t tast just da 
Little ¢ ani nd Big—can ask the golden 
: ‘ . a . . nel As the da turning cold we play m 
{ il to gui ponsible people, and Ge Bre cone. ¥ ind hom Ball still is 
to help 1 ill 1 erstand His will and t! f pam ved both girls and 1} O 
} , n tea | won t 
rpose l I 
i . = yall la nt ve 
LAttle , | tt 
vr 7 I tr ntion Ww 
bt 
l t and 
Ii¢ xp . i { Ti 
ng recentlh HH t \ 1 from 
‘ t 1 ind l ! I 
‘ ) Il 
| } t Wal I t ted : 
J t’’ in ieht l { "\ 1 
Bal Ww And I ul a | ! 
te cat t ke it 
t re, whe ea K i VA ind had t 
is | the t formed t Ist 
‘ mother Un nd it 
! : . er na I I i med 
( \I ; lha t It ita 
" - ‘ rOld ! ha reen ¢ 
Four-\ It pla nd I 
ikfa I ked dol t th it 
ke care of D , | " t not 
An Ve go 
i him | i t Lit 
| } \\ t t t itt i) 
t be . W \ pil t 
‘ 1 t ( niot 
‘ , , I ( 
: , n Vi Li 
It | ( 
tol t A Gift, and Some 
ta ( \ | Letters from Far and 
) P ‘ \ Near 
| t t A gift of one shilling has 


reached me from an anony- 


mous friend in Liverpool 





Violet vill | pt p tl 











i Iron-mould—watch it vanish! 


A rust-stain does not mean a catastrophe now. Moovol 
Saves } rt ses from the rag-bag, because it abso- 
lutels ¢ the stz away whilst you look. A touch,a 
gentle rub, a wait of two minutes — re. 


FRADE MARK 


| C MOOVOL> 


vi Reg? ee 
















Rast. 
from 


Removes “‘Iron-mould,” 
Froit and Ink Stains, 
Clothing, Marble, etc. 

hat you could have saved 
had you known earlier. Mioovol 
contains no poison — no salt f 
jure any tale 





or the skir A Tt eful , 
rinsing water removes the YEL-1.0)\ 
TINGE from fine linen, Bend 1'2 


for a eample at once 


EDCE'S, Botton, Lancs 


Sold by all descriptions 
cher 









of stores - 
ir 
a 






mongers, grocers, 
In od. & 1/. tubes. 


























INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 
‘ SCHOOLS, 
F BUNCALOWS, PAVIL'ONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
prune susorins LOOCES, eto, 
| 7... COWIESON G co. 
61 Charles Street, St. erg Glasgow. 


Contractor HM. Govt... Admiralty, ar Office 





a TAs 


FRAGRANT 
& NON acrant AS) 


DISINFECTANT 


DOES NOT STAIN LINEN 
| W/Z Bottles Fluid 


d %& 


6° Bottles Fluid N°2 (Crude) 
6°&1/- Tins Powder 


ach? 
“ps & Fumige® 
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| Another 








* Mellin’ 
Baby 


Food” 





Ir: 


SU UUEDTUEU TTT 


A Doctor’s Word 


. 
for it! 
“I find that Mellin's Food 
made up with fresh cow's 
milk is far superior to foods 


mixed with water only.”’ 
( Doctor's origina’ letter on oO ur files.) 


The wastage of War makes the rearing 
of children a matter of paramount 
national urgency New-born _ babies 
must not only live, but must be brought 
to maturity sound, strong, healthy 


Give Mellin's Food 
the food that for 


Do not experiment ! 
—the fresh milk food- 


TS 


half a century has froved its safety 
and superiority 
-_) 

The Mellin’s Food Method 
Mell Food so humanises fresh cow's milk 
that, retaining all the vital elements which fresh 
mitk alone offers, it becomes as acceptable, 
as safe and beneficial, as mother’s milk. 
Mellin's Food is instantly adapted to the needs 
of any child of any age or constitution, and its 


50 years’ record is one ever-widening success 


Mellins 
Food 


MAKES FRESH MILK LIKE MOTHER'S MILK 


bottle of Mellin ml with a 
*k for ochons FREE 





Generous sample 
useful and authoritative Boc 


Address: SAMPLE DEPARTMENT. 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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For the Nurse 












and 
Munition Workers. 
Now » many ladies are engaged in nu ng oul 
wounded s as and doi ill kinds of rough wor 
in _ ‘Satianal cause, they tind it a matter of cor 
iderable difficulty to keep their hand ice. The 
continual use of water ruins the skin and ikes the 


ds rough and harsh. ‘The way to avoid this troubl 
is to apply a little La-rola every time the hands are 





PALE COMPLEXIONS [)°)).)00 Koo iow. 





ies ‘. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham, England. 



























MEAT and MILK 
can be largely dispensed with 


if each day you lay a foundation of 


) PLASMON OATS TR: 
J} PLASMON cocoa 


1 se mag rnil ice foods uppiy necessar 
ind phosphat to sustain healthy vigor life, A 
recommende d by 20,000 Doctors a ide a ill-the 
year-r ud Urcaklat fons, expecta lly 
“kk wo yrowing children, 


BRITISH. 
















OUR YOUNG PEOPLE'S 








PAGES 


Tell me your own experiences and your 
opinions on the points, please. 

This next letter is from another loyal old 
friend : 

My DEAR ALISON, 
—** The love of one’s 
country elevates the 








conception of citizen- 
ship, and raises us to 
the true width and 
splendour of national 
er The real 
imperial! spirit is the 
understanding of the 
great responsibilits 
thus imposed upon 
us.”’ Those are the 
sentences that 
flashed through mv 
mind as soon as I 
opened the May 
QUIVER and saw that 
the “old order had 
changed and vielded 


place to new Al- 
though mv next 
thoughts were sor- 
rowtul ones, because 
it seemed as if there 
were going to be a 
big upheaval in ot 

midst, I soon cheered 


p and decided that, 
ifter all, there would 
be very little differ 
ence between ou 
ums of the past and 
those of the future, 
except that with suci 
t businesslike head- 


ing, and a so mucl 
more detinitely stated 
p Irpose, we surely 


must achieve more 
What a glorious 
privilege it is to be 
iLle to accept the 














fact that “we are 


David. the future’! And 


(¢ IN panhions ol 





what responsibility 
we are undertaking 
n accepting that fact—responsibility which we, as 
ndividual workers, could, of course, have very, very 
little share in; but, linked together as we are, we 





hould—and I feel sure can—do many things towards 


meeting the great and urgent need of the future ot 





the world. I do love those quaint remarks of Su 
| mas Mot 
*“\W t part soever you have taken upon 
play that as well as you can and make the best « 
I i} cannot, even as \V wolde, remedv vices, 
hich nd tom hath confirmed, vet for this 
! i st not forsake the common wealthe 
vou must not forsake the shippe in a tempest, be 
i vou nnot rule and keep down the wind 
But studve and endeay r, aS much as In vou 
lvethe, t hand t! matter wvttelve and hand 
to the purp nd that whych vou cannot 
turne t l,sot rder that it be not very badde.” 
VW nd what have \ decided about the 
\ fo keep the old ones would be a 
! ! it the work of the past six irs 
‘ it 1 ild, I think, make feel more at 
n n new surroundin And vet, as we 


ves “ THe Oviver Companion 
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n and talk of fresh badges! Although, at the 

Same time, it fires one with a fresh enthusiasm I 

do hope that you have not listed me as a “ down- 
t slacker” on account of my fearful silence 

1use ulthough I must confess that it sounds as 

f I am telling fairy tales—I am not one really, 


\lison! Right from the day when I opened the 
May QUIVER and saw the stirring heading, I have 
f vou, and have been trving to realise 
xactly what this new venture should mean to each 


It has been 
photographs of members, and I thank you 
ull, The one drawback is that so many say 
‘which evidently 


pleasant to receive more 


they are “‘ just for yourself, 
s a polite way of telling me I must not show 
them in Our Corner 

HerIot HuGueEs had a happy holiday, and 
wrote enthusiastically about her new doll: 


It was made in Lord Roberts's Memorial Home 

Disabled Soldiers and Sail , and it is a “ char- 
ter”? baby-doll It weighs two pounds, and is 
perfectly made baby-doll 


Many jolly hours with 
Heriot. 


your treasure, 


Some More New Members 

BETTY RUGGAN (age 12), MARY RUGGAN 
ge 13), and JANIE McDOUGALL (age 15) 
end me their coupons in one envelope with 
the Edinburgh postmark I shall watch for 
letters from them Meanwhile they are 
very welcome as Companions of the League 

ETHEL S. Dyson (age 19) lives in Lanca 

ire ETHEL BARKER (a junior, age 12 
Norfolk. 


Jamaica) 1 


rites from GLADYS M. Cook! 


e 15 KATHLEEN COOKE'S 
ister, and we are very glad to have her with 
E. Muriel HARVEY 
ruit in Jamai 

STOOKE and WINIFRED STOOKI 


age 14) is anothet 


FREDA | 
ge 7 and 13) ‘“‘are two little girls who 
uuld like to join the League of Y.B.C 


1 ‘‘ they wish to enter for the competition 


for knitting little babi vests,’ says the 
kind note which accompanies their coupon 


As I write I am looking forward to receiving 
etters from them soon, also. 
Hirpa M. LAmp (Worcestershire) is a new 
mber introduced by ISABEL Younc. She 


is ten years old, and I was pleased with her 
vell-written letter 
11 d S l one ¢ , 
M l 1 \ ng to ki 
t s p idin f Of 
I t knit het t | 
I I 1 t | 
‘ ‘ ' ; 
t 
| | tal ] ! bel I thin) 
’ I Lo lo ith it 
| P , 


Among the gifts to be recorded this month 
are several from Companions whose names 
appear on the list of those sending in the 
new membership token. 

MARY JACK is one. She remarks: 


How well and hard the Border and London 
Companions have been working ! 


With 
her gift of 10s. comes an interesting letter. 


PHYLLIS BRISSENDEN is another. 


Here is the postscript : 

I am exceedingly glad to hear such a splendid 
report of Philip Both he and Lena are certainly 
proving themselves to be citizens in the making of 
Whose future it is a privilege to have a share. 

Doris Trott, Ipa M. Jones, and Betty 


McCaNDLIsH, and GIRLIE Bupp must also 


be included. The latter says, apropos of 
her magazine: 

Phe Sunbeam” is still going strong, and I am 
trying to improve it as time goe I 4 boy cousin 
of mine has been helping me ; it d of him l 
will send you one or two soon t I take * The 
Sunbeam” to my Sunday School dren to read 


and I have told them they can contribute to it 
they can do anything well enoug! Chey are quite 
interested 


MARIE GOoDIN 
letter 
summer's 


Jamaica) tells me in the 
accompanying her gift that last 
hurricane left poor Jamaica 
‘almost in the same plight as that awful 
one in November, 1972 

In a most interesting letter Iba M. Jones 


remarks 


What a thful member we i ] n Best 
haven't we! How steadily sh Ce] n with 
magazine | d love to see a ! f it | 

re it must be most interesting I enclos ir us 

tal order, with everv good w i ir Leag 


I am wanting you to write in reply to, or 


in criticism of, that letter on the problems 


of business and the workaday life. Will 
all of you who are workers write ? here 
is a useful book prize awaiting the writer 
of the most helpful or trenchant letter 
Please send your letters in t me b 


January 30th (foreign member 
28th), and each one should have a pseudonym 
as well as the writer’s own name, addrcss 
and age 

There is a lovely picture-book 
also, I may say, the write 


on to me trom 


interesting letter tha 
our younger Co 
Fell me about school, or your gardens, you 


pet or anythu you like Only try t 
make me what vou write 
Good-b With : 














« SAFEGUARD YOUR HEALTH WITH 


= DT J.Collis Brow 


the public in 


all parts of 
the world for 
over 6 years. | 















THE BEST REMEDY THE RELIABLE 
KNOWN FOR FAMILY MEDICINE, 


Effectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 


Cc HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 
4 A true palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


COLDS, Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC, 


ASTHMA, and other Bowes phe sent 


Y4f 


SN 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5 











Ye 

















Munitions 


—that'’s what Toflee-de-Luxe really is. Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream make 
it a “ full-of-food’’ sweetmeat, and give to it a De-Luxey flavour, If on long route 
ma che, —eat Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe. If late for lunch—eat Mackintosh’s Toffee- 
de-Luxe— see how it sustains ; and if the children will not eat breakfast, send them to 
school with a few pieces of Toflee-de-Luxe Money spent on this sweetmeat is 
economically spent, for Toffee-de-Luxe is brimful of nutriment. 


TOFFEE DEI INOS DE LUXE 


tter is Toffee -de-Luxe with = addition of PFeppermint—selected as carefully 
as the other in igredients. Both are sold by all Confectioners at 14d. per oz. cs 































‘*To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present."’ 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel 
languid—tired—"' blue "—a little 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 





tandard 





ible ted 
ci} i eu te I ‘ 
Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong.’’ 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


tT 


“4 


Prepared oniy by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, S.E. 

















DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


i A welcome gift to friends abroad. i 


; bia ae 
' _ nat as _ WHITE 


SHORTBREAD a BLUE 


ll tins from all grocer 


Can be obtained in 


For Breakfast &'after Dinner. 

















You are ae - 
safe 11) Branches 
d -aling wm lown and 


with Ox A Country. 











iy TED AND Pustisnep sy Cassette & Company, Limirep, La Bertre Sauvace, Lonpon, BG 





